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STEEL AND CONCRETE FLOORS 


J&L Junior Beam Floors are of steel and con- 
crete, combined to give maximum structural 
soundness at lowest cost. They are rigid, shrink- 


proof, vermin-proof, and fire-resistant. 


No fabrication is required for connecting the 
steel beams. The system is simple and imposes 


no technical restrictions. Consequently, instal- 
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(1) This picture shows the entire layout of steel -in 
position on foundation walls. 

















(3) The finished concrete form with wooden sleepers 


and 14” steel reinforcing rods in place. 
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lation is easy and economical. Write for an 
illustrated book describing the J&L Junior 
Beam Floor System for Residences. You will 


incur no obligation. 


The photographs below were taken during the 
construction of the first floor of a six-room, two- 


story brick veneered house. Note the simplicity. 


(2) Here the concrete forms have been ‘started. 
Ordinary wood sheathing boards are used. 




















(4) The steel and concrete floor complete. Finished 
flooring will be nailed to the sleepers. 





Other J&L Construction Products: Steel Pipe, Bars for Concrete Reinforcement, 
Standard Structural Shapes, Light Weight Channels, Wire Nails, Steel Piling. 
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OF INTEBEST TO 
ARCMRILTECTS 


OR some twenty-five years the Herman Nelson Corporation has pioneered 
in the development of heating and ventilating equipment for schools. In 
all this time our prime consideration has been the health and conditions under 
which school children must work. Never has the cost of producing this equip- 
ment been paramount in our thinking. We have felt that school authorities 
and their architects have desired the most healthful and nearly ideal working 
conditions for their children obtainable—that and nothing else. And even 
though Herman Nelson air conditioning equipment for schools often sold at 
a somewhat higher price than other equipment, when the facts were presented 















in full, the results obtainable justified this difference in price. 





All of which is important for it has come to our attention that in some cases 





it is thought by architects and school authorities that non-Federal projects 
built under the P.W.A. require the use of wide-open specifications and 
that it is forbidden to mention materials and equipment by name. That in 
every case the lowest priced material or equipment should be purchased, 







regardless of their respective merits. Fortunately this is not the case. In 
fact, if we are correctly informed, on non-Federal projects receiving loans or 
grants from the P.W.A., it is only necessary to adhere to the local practice 
in such matters and specifications may be written accordingly. 


Naturally this matter affects not only ourselves but all other manufacturers 
of high-grade, quality products. However, we publish this information because 


Fee ela, Loa ee a 


our past experience with the architectural profession leads us to believe that 
they desire their specifications to in- 


sure the builder the maximum return 

for each dollar expended. We feel that 

they will welcome any information ivan 

to this end. \ 


PRESIDENT 


THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION 


Heating, Ventilating, and Air Conditioning Equipment for Schools 
MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
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Here and There and 
This and That 


Providence Club Speaks Out 

A letter sent by the Providence Archi- 
tectural Club to the Governor of Rhode 
Island and to the Mayors of the cities 
of that state may be of general interest. 
It reads as follows:— 

“BELIEVING 

“1—That Public Buildings should 
serve utilitarian purposes and should also 
serve as models and inspiration for im- 
proving architecture throughout the 
State of Rhode Island. 

“2—That all buildings erected by the 
State of Rhode Island and the various 
cities should be designed by the best 
architectural talent available, should be 
planned by local architects and engineers 
and, when feasible, make use of local 
materials. 

“3—-That government departmental 
procedure and such laws as may be nec- 
essary, should be changed to allow the 
retaining of local architects and engi- 
neers in the preparation of both pre- 
liminary and final plans. 

“4"That maintaining of architec- 
tural offices by the State and various 
cities to design public buildings is 
fundamentally wrong in principle, be- 
cause it places the State and municipal 






governments in direct competition with 
private business. 

“S$——That giving any such work to 
out-of-state architects works an unneces- 
sary hardship upon local men who are 
taxpayers in the several cities. 

“6—That the State and city archi- 
tectural offices in doing CWA work at 
a lower rate of wage to their drafts- 
men than they would receive from pri- 
vate firms is in direct violation of the 
intent and purpose of the PWA. 
“THEREFORE THE PROVIDENCE 

ARCHITECTURAL CLUB 

RESPECTFULLY REQUESTS 

“1—That the State of Rhode Island 
and the various cities refrain from 
maintaining offices to design public 
buildings in direct competition with 
the private business of its citizens. 

“2—-That accredited private archi- 
tects be employed by the State of Rhode 
Island and the various cities to design, 
plan and supervise all public buildings. 

“*3—-That such changes be made in 
existing Jaws as may be necessary to ac- 
complish the above. 

“4 "That, if the above recommenda- 
tions are adopted, the State and the 


FROM A MURAL PAINTING BY MAYNARD DIXON FOR THE MARK HOPKINS HOTEL, SAN FRANCISCO 
Shown at an exhibition of murals by California artists held at the Architects’ Building Materials Exhibit, Los Angeles 
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various municipalities would profit to 
the extent of getting more capable 
architectural service for the money 
spent, the return to normalcy would be 
helped, in that the Architects’ offices 
would function once more, the drafts- 
men would be back at work in the 
ofices where they belong and a great in- 
justice would have been righted. 


“ 


5——That you do all that is in your 
power to right the conditions as out- 
lined.” 


Early Continental 
Structures Being Rebuilt + 
The drawings on page 16, by A. H. 
Schoonmaker, Architect, were made in 
connection with the restoration work 
now being done by the Department of 
the Interior at Morristown National 
Historical Park, near Morristown, New 
Jersey. The hospital and a number of 
the barrack huts will be reproduced in 
this park as part of the plan to recreate 
the 18th Century atmosphere of this 
important revolutionary military center. 
The original plan for the barrack 
huts could not be found. The details 
from which the drawing here repro- 
duced is derived were taken from frag- 
mentary descriptions in old letters and 
orderly books and from measurements 
of remains on the camp sites. ‘The huts 
were about 12 x 16 feet and each housed 
a maximum of twelve men. About a 
buildings in Jockey 
Hollow near Morristown, New Jersey, 


thousand — such 


sheltered the patriot troops during the 
hard winter of 1779 to 1780. 


The drawing of the Continental 
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Army Hospital is adapted from 
an elevation and floor plan 
found in a manual for military 
medical officers entitled, ‘‘Eco- 
nomical Observations on Mili- 
tary Hospitals,” published by 
Dr. James Tilton, Surgeon- 
General, United States Army, 
in 1813. Dr. ; 
this hospital, 


Tilton describes 
which he had 
constructed at Morristown dur- 
ing the winter of 1779-1780 
while he was a hospital surgeon, 
as the most successful he ever 
contrived. ‘The central ward, 
reserved for cases of the dread 
infectious fevers, was 3114 x 
191 ft. 
ing but 


in size. ‘The adjoin- 
non -communicating 
wards, for those suffering from 
wounds “‘and other topical af- 

The 
floors were of dirt and the wards were 
heated with without 
chimneys. ‘The smoke, which was be- 


fections,” were somewhat smaller. 


open fireplaces 
lieved to have disinfecting properties, 
was allowed to circulate about the room 
and escape through vents in the roof. 
Crude cots, each equipped with straw 
mattress and blanket, were arranged so 
that the feet of the patients were next 
to the central fireplace. 

Working drawings for these buildings 
were made by D. C. Jensen and from 
these Mr. Schoonmaker developed his 
perspectives. 


M.1.T. Announces 
Degree in City Planning 


The establishment of the degree of 
Bachelor of Architecture in City Plan- 
ning has just been announced by the 
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Drawn by A. H. Schoonmaker 


Massachusetts Institute of ‘Technology. 
Creation of this degree comes as a fur- 
ther development of ‘Technology’s pio- 
neer work in this increasingly important 
field, and expansion of the course in city 
planning announced last autumn. 

The course, which was designed in 
response to the growing need for long- 
range planning of towns and cities, in- 
cludes the study of such vital community 
problems as slum clearance, industrial 
housing, traffic systems, and the beauti- 
fication of urban While based 
primarily on a knowledge of architec- 
ture, it also embraces principles of such 
closely allied fields as engineering, soci- 
ology, economics, and law. 


areas. 


N.Y.U. Offers 
Graduate Scholarship 


Announcement of the annual competi- 
tion for a graduate scholarship in the 
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department of architecture of 
the New York University Col- 
lege of Fine Arts has just been 
made by Dean FE. Raymond 
Bossange. The scholarship 
carries an income equal to the 
tuition fee for the year and is 
open to any graduate of an ap- 
proved school of architecture 
who is between 22 and 30 years 
of age and is a citizen and resi- 
dent of the United States. 
Applications must be filed not 
later than June 9. 

The competition will con- 
sist of a design problem involv- 
ing a reasonable knowledge of 
design and construction. The 
problem selected will be mailed 
to reach the contestant on June 
15 and a preliminary sketch 
must be mailed within ten days of that 
date. Each competitor must work under 
the supervision of a member of the 
American Institute of Architects. ‘The 
competition will be judged by three 
nationally known architects who are in 
no way connected with New York 
University. 


AI.S.C. Bridge Competition 
Sixty-two students representing 
twenty-four colleges in the United 
States participated in the preliminaries 
of the sixth annual students’ bridge de- 
sign competition of the American Insti- 
tute of Steel Construction. A jury of 
nationally known engineers and archi- 
tects selected ten competitors for entry 
into the final stage as follows:—K. R. 
Darrah, Robert A. Jones, J. F. Nowak, 
George Pistey and Henry C. Staeger of 
(Continued on page 18) 











RESTORATION OF A CONTINENTAL ARMY HOSPITAL TO BE REPRODUCED IN MORRISTOWN, NEW JERSEY 


Drawn by A. H. Schoonmaker from data secured from old records 
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PENNVERNON IN EVERY WINDOW. The U. S. Marine ag recently completed in Seattle, 


Washington, is glazed throughout with double-strength, “A” quality 


’ennvernon Window Glass, save for 


certain sash in the operating rooms. Architects: John Graham-Bebb & Gould, Seattle; Contractor, N. P. 
Severin & Co., Chicago; Glazing Contractor, W. P. Fuller & Co., Seattle. 


..- means Glazed with the 


Highest Quality Window Glass 


HE name Pennvernon is an ac- 
cepted guarantee of quality in 
That’s why, for the 
modest private home, or for the 


window glass. 


largest public building, more and 
more architects and builders are 
specifying Pennvernon Window 
Glass as the glazing material. 
Pennvernon is made by a special 
process from the purest ingredients 
obtainable. 
transparency and clarity of vision. 
A greater freedom from defects. A 
more lustrous, brilliant and reflec- 


It has remarkable 


tive surface finish ... on both sides. 
Better and more permanent powers 
of color transmission. And a longer- 
lasting beauty. 

We will be pleased to send you 
samples of Pennvernon upon re- 
quest, so that you may examine 
them and see for yourself that when 


Pennuernon 


WINDOW GLASS 








Pennvernon 


Winoow Grass 





you specify Pennvernon, you specify 
the highest quality in sheet glass. 
Pennvernon is available in single 
and double strength and in thick- 
nesses of 34,” and 7%", at the ware- 
houses of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company in all principal cities, and 
through progressive glass jobbers 
and sash and door man- 
Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company, 
Grant Building, NR 
Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 


ufacturers. 
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(Continued from page 16) 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, 
N. Y.; Harry E. Rodman and Robert J. 
Sharp of Iowa State College; Albert R. 
Nozaki and Harold FE. Steinberg of the 
University of Illinois, and David Hiat 
of New York University. 

From these ten, on May 3, the jury 
will select a prize winner who will be 
There will be 
a second prize of $50, and certificates 


awarded $100 in cash. 


of merit will be given those winning 
third and fourth and fifth place. The 
problem is the design of a steel tower 
for a small highway suspension bridge. 

The jury consisted of: Dr. D. B. 
Moisseiff, Con- 
sulting Engineers; H. T. Lindeberg and 
H. Van Buren Magonigle, Architects; 
and B. F, Betts, Editor, American 
Architect. 


Steinman and [Leon §S, 


Church Lighting 
Prize Competition 


The competition for the 1934 [lumi- 
nating Engineering Society Prizes held 
by the B.A.I.D. was judged on March 
13 and resulted in awards as follows:— 
First prize, $500, to George 4a. dent 
of the Atelier Licht; Second prize, 
$250, to Vernon F. Duckett of Catholic 
University; Third $150, to 
Henry Blatner of University of Penn- 
vlvania; $50 each to W. L. Newberry 
of Notre Dame, LF Stein of University 
of Illinois, G. E. Randolph of Pennsyl- 
vania, and FE, A. Flynn and Jf. T. 
Howard of Yale. The Jury of Award 
included Ely Jacques Kahn, John TT. 
Haneman, Paul P. Cret, William Van 
\len, William F. 


*. Hirons, 


prize, 


and Frederic 
C. architects, together with 
members of the I.E.S.—J]. W. Barker, 
D. W. Atwater, J. L. Stair and A. L. 

The problem was the design 


) 1] 
Powell. 


Lamb 


of a church interior with special refer- 
ence to its illumination. It is interest- 
ing to note that of the 209 projects sub- 


mitted only five resorted to the chande- 


lier fixture as a light source. Most of 
the students adopted indirect lighting, 
mo tls from concealed sources. The 
Jury is shown, hard at work, in the 


accompanying photo, 


A Letter from the 
Saint Louis Guild 


To THE Eprror: 

“On February 6, the Architectural 
Guild of St. Louis, and the St. Louis 
Unit of the F.A.E.C. & T., merged to 
form a new local organization known as 
the Architectural Technicians Guild of 
St. Louts. 

“By this 


in bringing together two groups whose 


merger, we have succeeded 
ideals, purposes, and personnel of mem- 
bership were practically identical. ‘The 
resulting organization is now the only 
body of architectural employees in the 
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ILLUMINATING SOCIETY PROBLEM 


Left to right: Messrs. Kahn, Haneman, Barker, Van Alen, Cret, Atwater, Lamb, 
Stair, Hirons, and Powell 


vicinity of St. Louis and numbers among 
its members the majority of architec- 
tural draftsmen in this area. 

“It was agreed at the time of the 
merger that the members of the Federa- 
tion might retain their membership in 
this organization as individuals if they 
so desired. The Guild, however, as a 
body, still chooses to hold in abeyance 
any affiliation with any existing national 
organization until such time as a truly 
representative national body is formed. 
Our policy regarding national affiliation 
appeared in the January issue of PENCIL 
Pons. 

“We are still endeavoring to get in 
touch with various draftsmen’s organiza- 
tions, Architectural Clubs, Sketch Clubs, 
etc., throughout the country in order to 
determine their attitude toward the 
Architects’ Code, organization of archi- 
tectural employees, national afhliation, 
etc.” 

Very truly yours, 
Aurrep H. Norrisn, Secretary 
5584 Maple Avenue, St. Louis 


The Kate Neal Kinley 
Memorial Fellowship 

Applications for the Kate Neal Kinley 
Memorial Fellowship in Architecture, 
which is “open to graduates of the Col- 
lege of Fine and Applied Arts of the 
University of Illinois and to graduates 
of similar institutions of equal educa- 
tional standing” should be made to the 
Committee not Jater than May 1, 1934. 
Requests for application blanks and in- 
structions should be addressed to Dean 
Rexford Newcomb, College of Fine 
and Applied Arts, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Illinois. Applicants should not 
exceed 24 vears of age on June 1, 1934. 


Pertinent Inquiry 

Ripley’s Recipe for March brought 
forth the following letter: 

“Can you come to the rescue of a 
perplexed draftsman who finds himself 
completely stumped? 

“T am preparing working details for 
the ‘Believe It or Not’ article on page 
121 of the March issue. 

“After sketching in Eph ‘with a glass 
in each hand’ | cannot seem to render 
in a convincing style the act of applying 
to the liquid arc a lighted match. 

“Would you suggest a Japanese treat- 
ment where the use of the toes in daily 
tasks is not unknown?” 

(Signed) “PuzziEp.” 

To which Mr. Ripley makes reply 
in his best “Fire Chief’? manner:— 
“Dear Perplexed: 

“You ask how to render in convincing 
style, Eph ‘with a glass in each hand,’ 
applying a lighted match, ete. 

“A slight topographical error is indi- 
cated here. It should perhaps read, 
‘with a glass in either (pronounced 
“evether’”) hand’—or better still, ‘both’ 
hands. It was a simple matter for a 
Superman like Eph, though somewhat 
difficult for the neophyte. Briefly, it’s 
all done with mirrors. 

“Deftness was one of Eph’s outstand- 
ing characteristics and his dexterity was 
marvelous to behold. Since his retire- 
ment, he has taken up Duplicate Con- 
tract, and at present is working out a 
system of ‘Triplicate Contract with 
which to confound Sims, Culbertson, 
Mrs. Tubbs, Louis LaBeaume, and the 
rest.” 

Sincerely, 


H. G. RIp_Ley. 
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R COLOR BY SAMUEL CHAMBERLAIN 
was made on a sheet of rather rough French water color paper, about 

22” in size. The soft pencil layout which underlies it was made 
en going into considerable detail, so that it counts perceptibly 
The color was applied in transparent washes, using plenty of water. ) ; 
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Working for the Government 


n the absence of complete statistics one can 

only guess at the proportion of member- 

ship of the architectural profession that is 
at the moment working for the government in 
one way or another—P.W.A. or C.W.A., Fed- 
eral, State, or local authorities, etc. It seems 
safe to say, however, that the percentage is very 
high. What is more, it seems not unlikely that 
some such condition—more government work 
than private—is going to prevail for a long 
time to come. The matter of professional rela- 
tions with this client, “Government,” then, is of 
great concern to every architect. 

One possible outgrowth of present conditions 
—in fact, already visible in activities such as 
the C.W.A.—is that the architect may evolve 
into a salaried employee of government, and 
not a particularly well and adequately paid 
employee at that. This journal would hate to 
see such a condition become general and will 
struggle against it—but it’s no use denying that 
there is a trend that way. To avoid it will re- 
quire active and persistent battling on a number 
of fronts by all professional organizations. 

We believe that, for the best interests of the 
public, all government architectural projects of 
any consequence should be awarded to private 
practitioners and that these practitioners should 
be chosen on the basis of ability and skill rather 
than for their political connections. They could 
be selected on the basis of the excellence of the 
work they have actually already done or they 
could be chosen through properly conducted 
competitions. 

We believe that, once chosen, they should 
proceed on a strictly professional basis, be paid 
a fee in accordance with the A.I.A. schedule of 
charges, and given full professional responsi- 
bility and authority over the work they are ex- 
pected to carry out. Any architect of real 
standing and competence has a feeling of re- 
sponsibility to the public and pride in the excel- 
lence of his work far transcending that of a 
alaried government inspector. The proper 
ourse for government is first to choose the 
ight kind of architects and then to respect their 





experience and judgment. In other words we 
believe that government, as a client, should pro- 
ceed just as would an intelligent individual, if 
the best possible result is desired. 

Some architects with whom we have talked 
seem to feel that government work is unsatis- 
factory to the architect in some ways and that it 
is impossible to do it except at a loss. Others, 
however, of equally high standing, maintain 
that it can be done properly and at a profit. 

If there are important respects in which the 
government is an unsatisfactory client, the pro- 
fession owes it to itself and to the public to use 
every effort to improve these conditions. For 
the architect, if he is to assume his rightful 
place in society, is going to have to think more 
for a while in terms of social improvements for 
the public benefit and less of private work 
which the client is projecting for a profit. It is 
fundamentally wrong that the architect should 
be expected to serve society (as only he can) at 
a financial loss to himself. 





n pursuit of the thought expressed at the be- 

ginning of the March issue, the editors are 

pleased to announce two important new 
series of articles to begin within the next few 
months. The first series, which will be written 
by H. Van Buren Magonigle, F.A.1.A., will be 
devoted to a critical survey of recent and current 
American architecture, considered esthetically. 
The second group of articles, of which John 
Irwin Bright, A.I.A., of Philadelphia will be 
the author, will be a discussion of architecture 
as it is related to the life and growth of com- 
munities with particular stress on the sociological 
responsibilities of the profession. We feel that 
now is an excellent time for the profession to 
review what it was doing during the late 
lamented building boom and to learn from its 
errors as well as from its successes so that more 
orderly progress will mark the future. The two 
men we have named above are, we feel, emi- 
nently well equipped to analyze, criticize, and 
guide us toward a saner and sounder architecture. 
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AN EIGHT-ROOM BUNGALOW DESIGNED AND RENDERED BY GEORGE C. ANDERSEN, ARCHITECT 


The plan was drawn at eighth-inch scale and has been reduced to half-size to read at sixteenth-inch scale. 
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THE MONOGRAPH SERIES 


RECORDS OF EARLY AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE 
AS SOURCE MATERIAL 


EDITED BY RUSSELL F. WHITEHEAD, A‘I‘A 
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~MONOGRAPH TWO 


EARLY BRICKWORK IN NEW ENGLAND 
BY FRANK CHOUTEAU BROWN 


Measured Drawings by the Author 
Photographs by Arthur C. Haskell 


One of the first references to brickmaking in 
New England occurs in “New England’s Plantation; 
or a short and true Description of the Commodities 
and Discommodities of that countrey. Written in the 
year 1629 by Mr. Higgeson, a Reverend Divine, 
now there resident.” In that year he writes of the 
“clay soyle—all about our plantation at Salem, for 
so our towne is now named, Psal 76.2.” He con- 
tinues, “It is thought here is a good clay to make 
bricke and tyles and earthen-pot as need to be. At 
this instant we are setting a brick-kill on worke to 
make brickes and tyles for the building of our houses.” 

On the 23rd of August, 1630, “at the First Court 
of Assistants holden at Charlton (Charlestown), it 
was ordered that carpenters, joyners, bricklayers, 
sawyers and thatchers shall not take aboue 2 s/ a 
day, nor any man shall giue more, under paine of 
10 s/ to taker and guier.” (This from the Records of 
the Colony of Massachusetts Bay in New England.) 
In Boston, in 1636, Thomas Mount was granted a 
piece of marsh “for the making of brick in,” and “to 
Jaspar Rawlines,” in 1644, was granted “use of a 
rood of upland for the making of Brickes.” Of Wil- 
liam Coddington’s Boston house, which was probably 
patterned after some building in his own home town of 
Boston in Lancashire, he says, “Before Boston was 
named, I built the first good house,” and of it Winsor 
writes, ““Nor were there lacking mansions of more pre- 
tensions at the early time. When Coddington went 
from Boston to found his Colony of Rhode Island he 
had already built there a brick house, which, when 
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old, he still remembered as a token of his former 
magnificence.” 

An order issued on the 31st day of the 3rd month 
of 1658 by the General Court has especial interest in 
this connection; “Whereas Jno Conny was prohibited 
to burne brickes in his lott behind his house, and yett 
notwithstanding hath presumed to sett his kilne, Itt 
is ordered that in case he fire the kilne he shall pay 
ten shillings a day as a fine during the fire being in 
itt.” In 1660 another order of the General Court is 
recorded, to give “Richard Gridley and ye rest of ye 
brickmakers in town . with what land may bee 
fitt for their use in ye most convenient place’—on 


Boston Common! 


On May 28, 1679, an order of the General Court 
was enacted, in Boston, as follows:—“It is ordered by 
this Court & authority thereof, that clay to make 
bricks shall be digged before the Ist of November, & 
turned ouer in the moneth of February & March 
ensuing, a moneth before it is wrought, and that no 
person temper their bricks with salt water or brackish, 
and that the size of bricks be nine inches long, two & 
one quarter inches thicke & fower & a halfe inches 
broad, and that all moulds vsed for making bricke be 
made according to these sizes, and well shod with 
iron, & what person or persons soeuer shall make 
bricks in any respect contrary to this oeder, in the 
seuerall particulars of it, shall forfeite the one halfe 
of such bricks to the vse of the beauty of the toune 
where they are made.” ‘The law enacted in England 


in 1625, the first year of Charles I, established the 
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CHRIST CHURCH—“THE OLD NORTH”—1723—SALEM STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


The bricks vary from 734" to 84" x 35%" to 37K" x 134" to 17%", laid English bond with joints about ¥g" wide. 


” 
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5 courses to 11 inches of height 
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THE “OLD SOUTH” MEETING HOUSE—1729—WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
The bricks are 8" x 334" x 2", laid Flemish bond with 3” joint. 
5 courses to 12 inches of height 
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Detail of Brick Bond 
JOSEPH PEASLEE GARRISON—1675— 
ROCK VILLAGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


legal sizes of the English brick as 9” x 414” x 3”, 

Following after the “great fires” in Boston’s early 
history, 1653, 1676, and 1679, it was ordered that 
no dwelling houses “except of stone and bricke, and 
couered with slate or tyle” be allowed to be built; an 
order which was modified in the following spring, 
establishing three years of grace, because of the poverty 
of those who had lost their property during the fire. 

Most old architecture of the New England cities 
(where the houses were usually located—rather than 
in the country, as they were through the South) has 
suffered either through fire, or prosperity. Many brick 
buildings have survived the former, but fallen before 
the latter enemy, that has been the cause of the 
demolition of many an unusual and unique structure. 
The “Old Brick Church,” dedicated in Boston on 
May 3, 1713, for instance; a square structure, three 
stories high, with a two-story entrance vestibule; and 
the most costly house of worship built in this country 
up to that time, it was torn down in 1808. 

Two of the earliest remaining church structures 
in Boston are Christ Church, better known perhaps 
as the “Old North,” and the “Old South Meeting 
House.” ‘The “Old North” was built in 1723, 50 
by 70 feet, and the spire of the tower, originally 191 
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feet tall, was blown down in 1804, and replaced, at a 
slightly smaller size, by Charles Bulfinch, to a height 
of 175 feet. Services are still maintained in Christ 
Church, as they have been, continuously, except 
through the brief period when interrupted by the 
occupancy of the British forces. 

The “Old South,” built a few years after the “Old 
North,” in 1729, by one Joshua Blanchard, a Master 
Mason, who also built the first Faneuil Hall in 1742, 
is now kept open as a Museum, though occasionally 
used for special meetings, to which its Meeting house 
plan, with the pulpit high upon one long side and bal- 
conies around the other three, is especially adapted. 

The Hall built by Peter Faneuil, originally in 1742, 
from plans by the painter John Smibert, at 40 by 100 
feet and two stories high, was burned out in 1761, 
and rebuilt within the old walls by 1763, from the 
proceeds of a lottery authorized by the General Court. 
In 1805-6 it was enlarged by Charles Bulfinch to its 
present size, 80 x 100 feet, and increased in height. 
The older part—that along the south side, from which 
the detailed photograph showing the windows is taken 
—extends up to the top of the entablature over the 
second-story windows, the wall above that point being 
of the 1805-6 construction. ‘The changed nature of 
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Detail of Brick Bond 
OLD STATE HOUSE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSET I 
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OLD STATE HOUSE—1713-1747—HEAD OF STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
The bricks are 8VQ" x 334" x 2%” laid in English bond with Y2" joint. 
5 courses in about 13% inches of height 
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Detail of Brickwork 
POWDER HOUSE, MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 


the brickwork is most apparent upon the two ends; the 
later brick being smoother and lighter in color, and 
lacking the dark headers of the earlier walls. The 
sizes are also different. 

The oldest ““Town House” in Boston was of wood, 
built in 1657. 
was replaced by a building of brick, finished in 1713. 


It was burned in the fire of 1711, and 


The interior was again burned out in 1747, and its 
old walls were incorporated into the present “Old 
State House” at the head of State Street. Both the 
bricks and the joints are unusually rough in texture; 
the oldest joints being worn deep behind the brick face. 

Medford, originally known as “Mistick,” was 
founded in 1630—or possibly 1629—by Matthew 
Craddock, elected first Governor of Massachusetts Bay 
Colony in London on May 13, 1629. He never left 
England, but two of the ships which sailed with the 
“Arbella” in 1630 belonged to Craddock — the 
“Ambrose” and the “Jewel,” and he may have sent 
them to Medford at the suggestion of Governor 
Winthrop, whose Ten Hills Plantation was there. 

The early records of Medford have been lost, and 
so the earliest report concerned with local brickmaking 
dates only from 1660, when a conveyance of land in 
West Medford—south of Boston Avenue and between 





Arlington Street and the river—is described as being 
“adjoining to Thomas Eames clay lands.” — Bricks 
from this yard sold in 1750 for 10 shillings per thou- 
sand, and in 1760 at 15 shillings. By 1795, the price 
had risen to four dollars; while in 1777 Medford’s 
other—and even more famous—product could be 
bought for 3s.6d the gallon! Bricks were made as 
late as the middle of the eighteenth century on the 
“Brickyard Pasture,” north of Dr. Tufts House, 

Not only was Medford famous for its brick for 
many years (during the Revolution the Selectmen 
petitioned for help from Boston and Charlestown be- 
cause “the business of Medford, being largely that of 
brickmaking,” it had been badly damaged by the 
blockade) but it had led many other towns in estab- 
lishing the industry. Jeremiah Page, for instance, who 
started brickmaking in Danvers, was born in Medford 
in 1722 from whence he removed to what is still 
known as the Col. Jeremiah Page House in Danvers. 

In Medford, where the pressure of later growth has 
not been so great, several quite early examples of brick 
dwellings have been preserved down to the present 
day. Of these the earliest and most important is prob- 
ably the variously titled Craddock or Peter Tufts 
House, on Riverside Avenue, formerly Ship Street, 





Detail of Brickwork 
MASSACHUSETTS HALL, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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FANEUIL HALL (1742) ENLARGED BY CHARLES BULFINCH—1805-6—BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Old bricks are 7¥Q" x 33@" x 2” laid Flemish bond with 3g" joint. 


5 courses in 111% inches of height 
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once ascribed to 1634, but now believed to have been 
built in 1682. The bricks vary from 8 to 8% inches 
long, from 4+ to 4% inches wide, and from 2 to 3 
inches thick, and are the same color as bricks after- 
ward made in East Medford; so, although the mate- 
rial is often stated as “brought from England as 
ballast,” it is far more probably of local make. 

The house usually now known as the “Garrison 
House,” just back of Medford Square, was built by 


Photo, The Halliday Historic Co. 
THE “TUFTS-CRADDOCK HOUSE”’— 


Major Jonathan Wade probably between 1683 and 
1689. It was originally smaller than at present, and 
has been several times altered—a statement that is 
also true of the Craddock or Tufts House. 

The old “Royall House” includes, as part of its 
present structure, a house that may have been built by 
Gov. Winthrop for his dwelling at his “Ten Hills 
Farm.” It appears on a plan made in 1697 and was 
probably erected ten years or so before that date. It 
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was bought by Isaac Royall after John Usher’s death 
in 1726, and was then a house of two-story height, 
about 45 by 18 feet, with a center door and end 
chimneys, the original walls still showing on the ends 
and west side. 

The date usually given to the first house built upon 
this site by Lieutenant Governor Usher is 1690; and 
the lower front part of the end wall shown in the pho- 
tograph probably dates from about that time; which 


1668—MEDFORD, MASSACHUSETTS 


theory is substantiated by its being laid in English 
Bond, the favorite method for early brickwork in 
New England. Following his purchase of the house, 
it was rebuilt in 1738, “after the model of a Noble- 
man’s House in Antigua,” where the Royalist, Col. 
Royall, had a summer Plantation. It was enlarged 
to two rooms in depth and raised to three stories 
height, either in one or two operations. There is a 


record of Col. Royall having bought brick, in 1750, 
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Recent photograph showing alterations 





An old photograph in The Halliday Historic Collection 


THE JONATHAN WADE HOUSE—1683-89—MEDFORD, MASSACHUSETTS 


from “the Brickyard Pasture ... north of Dr. Tufts 
House”; and it may have been that the house was in- 
creased in height to three stories, possibly with a leanto 
or other type of extension at the rear; and later re- 
built to itsspresent size—with the front away from the 
present street, which was originally the principal en- 
trance to the house, that side fronting upon a stone- 
paved Carriage Court, enclosed by a fence with im- 
posing posts and railing upon the side opposite the 
house, beyond which was the formal garden. 

While other brick houses in Medford are old, they 
are all much later than those briefly described; many 
having been built by the Hall family of which three 
still remain, side by side, on Main Street; only a 
short distance from the Jonathan Wade residence— 
probably built between 1683 and 89— itself enlarged 
and rebuilt to its present size by another member of the 
Hall family, one Benjamin, about 1785. 

It is this same Jonathan Wade house on Pasture 
Hill Lane in Medford that was supposed to have been 
the model for the large brick country house Sir Harry 
Frankland built in Hopkinton—to which he brought 
his Marblehead love, Agnes Surriage, after his return 
from Europe, where she had saved his life in the 
Lisbon earthquake. 

One other nearby center of brick building must 
also be mentioned, Cambridge. While many of its 
churches and oldest houses were built of wood; with 
the exception of its first building, Harvard College had 
chosen brick for its oldest “Halls.”’ Of these, “‘Massa- 
chusetts,” built from the proceeds of a State lottery in 
1720, is among the earliest now standing; and of espe- 
cial interest from its variety in the use of brick bond. 


Below the molded brick watertable, the courses are 
laid in English bond. Upon the two fronts of the 
building to North and South, a Flemish bond is used, 
while the East end, particularly, runs in English bond 
from the line of the lower-story window sills up to 
the belt at the level of the fourth floor, and above that 
line the gable is built of brick laid in three courses of 
stretchers with a course of headers, alternating, up to 
the chimneys. ‘These treatments are shown in the 
measured drawing (page 126) which endeavors to 
combine the end with the front details of the structure. 
The bricks run about 734” to 8” x 334” to 372” x 2” 
in size, and are laid about 5 courses to 1134” in height. 
The molded brick used in the watertable is laid, re- 
versed, as part of the cornice. 

Two of the oldest remaining examples come from 
the region North of Boston; one being the old house 
in Greenland, N. H., that undoubtedly dates from an 
early period, so that the local claim to the date of 1638 
may be correct. The brick of which it is built was 
burned only a short distance away. Locally known 
as a “Garrison House,” it was probably only so used 
because of the durable material of the walls. 

The porch or vestibule on the old Spencer-Pierce- 
Little House at Newbury, dating from about 1645-50, 
is of a very crude, roughly dimensioned brick, with 
many individual pieces either especially made, or else of 
unusual sizes, while others may have been split or 
ground down to use in the arches, or other ornamental 
parts of the composition. It is the gable and treatment 
of this entrance that—along with the steep pitch of the 
roof—does so much to suggest the English character 


of the whole structure. Measured drawing, page 127. 
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HOLLIS HALL—1763—HARVARD UNIVERSITY, CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


” 





~ s/w 


34” to 77%" x 3Y, 
5 full courses to 12Y, inches of height 
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The bricks vary from 7 to 354" x 2” to 24%" with YB" joints, laid in English bond. 
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MASSACHUSETTS HALL—1720—HARVARD UNIVERSITY, CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


The bricks vary from 7¥%4" to 8" x 334" to 37K" x 2" with Ye" joints, laid 5 courses to 11¥%4 inches of height. 
See measured drawing, page 126 
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VESTIBULE, THE PENNIMAN-STEARNS HOUSE, BEDFORD, MASSACHUSETTS 
Reuben Duren, Architect 
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Monograph Three—Volume XX—‘“Entrance Vestibules” 
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Ripley's Recipes 
By Hubert G. Ripley, F.A.LA. 


Heap high the logs, and melt the cold, 
Good Thaliarch draw the wine we ask, 
That mellower vintage, four year old, 
From out the cellar’d Sabine cask. 
Hor. car. I, 9. (CoNINGTON ) 


XI—BISHOPS, BOWLS, AND PUNCHES 


n spite of the disparaging strictures of W. and R. 
Chambers on punch, this noble beverage has, 
when rightly No 
more fascinating chapter in the erudite compendium, 
“When and What to Drink,” exists than that which 
contains the one hundred and fifty-three recipes for 
and “Bowls” collected by The Only 
In the succedaneum there are fifteen addi- 
“Kaltschalen,” or “Bishops.” Pro- 
fessor Jerry ‘Thomas mentions eighty-one varieties of 
punch. “Bowls” is a technical term, not to be taken 
with exact literalness, but rather as a 
which the grammarians call metonomy or catachresis. 


made, great potentialities. 


“Punches” 
William. 
tional recipes for 


figure of speech, 


The Chambers Boys view “Bishops” in a much more 
liberal spirit than they do “Punches.” Here is what 
they have to Say “BISHOP, a favorite beverage 
composed of red wine (claret, Burgundy, etc.), poured 
warm or cold upon ripe bitter oranges, sugared and 
spiced to taste, and drunk either hot or cold. The 
quality of the B. depends upon the excellence of the 
wine employed in its preparation. ‘The oranges must 
be carefully selected and the white parts between the 
used, 


peel and pulp thrown away. If white wine be 


the beverage is called cardinal; and with ‘Tokay, 1 
becomes pope. “Taken in moderation, B. is a whole- 
some drink; but if partaken of too freely, the zthereal 
oil contained in the orange-peel is apt to occasion head- 
ache. (sic!) ‘The beverage was long known in 
Germany during the Middle Ages, having been im- 
ported into that country from France and Italy; its 
present name seems to have been bestowed during the 
AV iath ¢.” 

I think all that 
prime requisites in the making of a bowl of good punch. 


authorities agree there are four 
1~; that the essence of citrus fruit peel be extracted 
and incorporated in the mixture by rubbing with gran- 
ulated Meticulous gentlemen of the Old 


School have been known to spend an hour or so in 


sugar. 


peeling a half dozen lemons with a sharp knife, cutting 
away the outer skins with exceeding thinness, and 
crushing them with a little granulated sugar into a 
fine paste as a foundation for a punch. 

2°; that the punch be strong. 

3 ; that the punch be sweet; it is best to dissolve the 
sugar in a little hot water before adding to the mixture. 
4°; that no water (that is, practically no water) be 
used in the making; to which might be added the 
Injunction; use only the juices of fresh fruits in season. 
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Punch is strong drink and there’s no getting away 


from it. Treat it as such and you'll have no regrets. 
If you want a mild drink, stick to “Bishops” or 
“Bowls,” which are palatable and at the same time 
exhilarating, made by the infusion of sliced fruit, 
swimming in its juice with wine, and, maybe, a dash 
of spice. ‘They should be served in a goblet with a 
spoon; after eating the fruit, drink the juice. Here 
are a couple of William Schmitt’s recipes. 

No. 432. ANANAS BOWL. Peel and slice a fresh 
pineapple; place it in a large bowl, and cover with one 
pound of pulverized sugar; cover the bowl well, and 
let it stand from twelve to twenty-four hours; add, 
according to the number of guests, three, four, or 
more bottles of Rhine Wine; put it on the ice and 


SCFVe. 
No. 453. MAY BOWL. (A favorite spring 
beverage.) Put a handful of woodruff (select the 


bifid style with capitate stygma and dry didymous, 
asperula odorata) that has no blossoms yet, in a bowl; 
pour over it two bottles of Moselle wine, cover the 
bowl, let it soak not longer than half an hour in a 
very cool place; take the woodruff out, sweeten with 
four to five ounces of sugar, stir well, and serve the 
aromatic beverage at once. You improve the fine 
taste by adding the thin slices of one to two peeled 
oranges. If you prepare this delicious beverage in this 
simple way, it is the best, but take care that you do 
not leave the herb too long in the wine or you will 
get headache from it. “That makes two headaches so 
far in our investigations. 
—E PISODE 

George Dexter, antiquary and patron of the arts, 
will on occasion, if pressed to do so, tell something 
of his experiences. On one of his many trans-Atlantic 
voyages, he found himself at the Captain’s table, seated 
between two somewhat prim ladies who did not hesi- 
tate to express openly their views on manners, morals, 
(‘They may have been 
One 


evening as the gentlemen were lingering over their 


and prohibition enforcement. 
de facto members of the “board,” perhaps.) 


nuts and wine, the Captain, ordinarily most abstemi- 
ous, accepted a glass of Amontilado, when a toast to 
the Royal Family was proposed. Whereat one of the 
reformers spoke up, saying: 

“Captain, don’t you think the ship would sail just a 
little bit steadier if you did mot take a glass of wine!” 

‘““There may be much food for thought in what you 
say, madam,” replied the Captain dryly with a solemn 
wink at George Dexter as he finished his glass. 

The next day, after a consultation with the Captain, 
Dexter saw the Dining Room steward, visited the 
larder, and prepared the following dessert for that 
A dozen or so Citrus Valley grape- 
fruit were carefully peeled, each section scrupulously 


night’s dinner. 
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skinned and all seeds and white stringy parts removed. 
The sections were placed in a large bowl and a quart 
of mellow old rye and a small tumblerful of grena- 
dine poured over them. ‘The thin peel of the choicest 
grapefruit was grated, rubbed in a little granulated 
sugar in a separate dish, and then sprinkled over all. 
A second bowl, somewhat larger, that fitted tightly 
covered the first, and the dish placed in the ship’s 
refrigerator to become icy cold. The steward was 
instructed to turn it upside down every hour and bring 
it on the table that evening after the cloth was cleared, 
and place it in front of the Captain. 

“What, may we inquire, is in that dish before you 
that looks and smells so savory?” the ladies asked, thus 
insensibly rendering the hommage of appreciation to 
the art of George Dexter. 

“Tt is a famous old dessert called a ‘Bishop! 
answered the Captain. “In England we make it with 
oranges, but Mr. Dexter, who has the: recipe, tells 
ime that even better results may be obtained when 
grape fruit is employed. Would you care to sample it?” 

“Willingly,” they both cried. “Probably named in 
honor of the founder of the Epworth League,” 
whispered one, as she finished the last bit remaining 
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in her cup. 

“Try some more?”’ said the Captain. “There seems 
to be plenty left.” 

“No more, thanks,” replied the ladies. “That is— 
er—no more of the fruit, but we’ll take some of that 
delicious juice, please!” 

“See here,” the Captain said to Mr. Dexter at 
breakfast the following morning, “you let me in for 
something. Do you know, I walked up and down the 
deck for two solid hours after dinner last night, one 
of those ladies on either arm and both talking steadily 
at the same time, @ tort et a travers, as our Gallic 


friends say!” 


Here are two more of the Only William’s “Kalt- 
schalen”—No. 476. BILBERRY BISHOP. (Note: 
Vaccinium Myrtillus, or Common Whortleberry, 
found in Iceland and the northern regions of North 
America, has dark purple (sometimes white) berries. 
Very sweet and agreeable. The dbuxifolium variety 
may be used if the Myrtillus is unobtainable.) Boil 
two quarts of well-cleaned bilberries with half a pint of 
water, one-fourth of a pound of sugar, some lemon peel 
and some stick cinnamon; strain through a sieve, mix 
it with two quarts of white wine, cream or milk, place 
the mixture on ice and serve over broken Zwieback, 
erated pumpernick: ‘| or snow-balls. 

No. 481. LEMON BISHOP. A bottle of white 
wine with one quart of water and nine ounces of sugar 
ire heated to the boiling-point (without boiling) ; 
add the yolks of six eggs and a spoonful of flour well 
whipped, and take it from the fire; strain through a 
sieve, add the peel of two lemons, which you rubbed 
off in half a pound of sugar, and their juice; mix well 
and let it get cold in the cellar. When serving, add 
some biscuit or macaroni. 

Among the eighty-one recipes for punch given by 
Professor Thomas, there is a dazzling array of Old 


Guard punches, Service punches, Dukes’ and Queens’ 
punches and the like. ‘There are also a number of 
Milk punches which lovers of the “Pickwick Papers” 
will recall. ‘The old gentleman’s favorite may well 
have been number 25, entitled :— 
EnGuisH MiLtkK PuNcH 

Put the following ingredients into a very clean 

pitcher, viz.: 


The juice of six lemons One pineapple peeled, 

The rind of two lemons sliced and pounded 

One pound of sugar Six cloves 

‘Twenty Coriander seeds = One gill of arrack 

One small stick of One cup of strong green 
cinnamon tea 

One pint of brandy One quart of boiling 

One pint of rum water 


The boiling water to be added last; cork this down 
to prevent evaporation, and allow the ingredients to 
steep for at least six hours; then add a quart of hot 
milk and the juice of two lemons; mix and filter 
through a jelly bag; and when the punch has passed 
bright, put it away in tightly corked bottles. ‘This 
punch i is intended to be iced for drinking. 

It’s a pity that more people don’t make Milk punch 
nowadays. We can remember seeing bottles of 
clear as a bell, of a rich amber color, standing in the 
show window of John Fennell’s store in Devonshire 
Street. You wandered in and purchased, maybe, a bottle 
of “Old Rainwater Madeira” and then continued on 
to the back of the store, up a few steps into a tiny 
little sample room where Billy McGrath presided. 
Billy was deliberate in his movements and had a fine 
rubicund nose: His speciality was Manhattan Cocktails. 
snisial sweet and clean and aromatic those cocktails 
were! I can close my eyes and inhale their fragrance 
even now after nearly fourteen years! In one corner 
on the counter stood a dark brown bottle marked with 
white paint, “O. F. R.” This meant Old Fashioned 
Pot Still Rye, laid down in 1869 and kept for forty 
years in Port Wine Kegs until it grew dark and rich 
and mellow, with the smell of rolling fields of grain 
stirred by the lazy breezes of hot August afternoons. 
It was almost a liqueur, in fact it was a liqueur, and it 
gave one a solemn feeling to sip it slowly and rever- 
ently. JI remember taking a New Yorker there once, 
his first visit to Boston. As he savoured the Elixir he 
grew still for a moment, and then said rather wistfully, 

“Why can’t we get whiskey like this in New York?” 
We never found out. I always had an idea that Old 
Boston Families bought O. F. R. by the keg or 
puncheon or kilderkin or whatever it came in, laid it 
down in their cellars, and brought it out on especial 
occasions in cobweb! xed bottles for the entertainment 
of honored guests. “From the cellar of Uncle Picker- 
ing, you know. He inherited it from Grandfather 
who laid it down just after the Civil War.” Billy was 
a man of considerable personality, in a quiet sort of 
way, and very strict about serving customers who had 
already had all they needed. The reputation of the 
house was always jealously guarded. Fennell’s with- 
out Billy McGrath just wouldn’t have been Fennell’s. 
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RIPLEY’S 


While we’re mentioning gentlemen of the Old 
School, it might not be amiss to quote a few recipes 
for the benefit of those who, as indisposition arises, are 
ordered to remain at home for a few days by their 
family physician. 

“And plenty of sleep,” the doctor will tell you. 
“Liquid and soft diet, drink something every hour, 
egg nogs, orange juice, and the like. ‘Take one of 
these pills now, and another before going to bed. 
Come in and see me Tuesday, if you’re better.” You 
know, the usual formula. 

Perhaps the good Doctor’s idea of how to make 
egg nog and orange juice palatable isn’t exactly like 
ours. Anyhow, one can spend a most palliative three 
days in an easy chair before the fire, absorbing nour- 
ishment in hourly doses, and the enjoyment is en- 
hanced if a little thought is given to alimentation. 
“The Experienced American Housekeeper,” previously 
alluded to, comes in handily. At the end of the little 
volume, I found the following :— 

“CALVES’ FEET BROTH, which ought to be 
good for indisposed architects. Boil two feet in three 
quarts of water, to half; strain and set by; when to 
be used, take off the fat, put a large teacupful of the 
jelly into a saucepan, with half a glass of sweet wine, 
a little sugar and nutmeg, and heat it up until it be 
ready to boil, then take a little of it, and beat by 
degrees to the yoke of an egg, and adding a bit of 
butter, the size of a nutmeg, stir all together, but do 
not let it boil. Grate a bit of fresh lemon peel into it.” 
If this is too hearty, uy 

“ARROWROOT JELLY. Of this beware of 
having the wrong sort, for it has been counterfeited 
with bad effect. If genuine it is very nourishing, espe- 
cially for weak bowels. Put into a saucepan half a pint 
of water, a glass of sherry or a spoonful of brandy, 
grated nutmeg and fine sugar; boil once up, then mix 
it by degrees into a dessertspoonful of arrowroot, pre- 
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viously rubbed smooth with two spoonfuls of cold 
water; then return the whole into the saucepan; stir 
and boil it three minutes.” 

Then there are directions for ““Panadas,” “Caudles,” 
“Mulls,” “Asses Milk,” and “Draughts” for those 
who are weak and have a cough. After you have 
lived on these for a few days and have begun to gain, 
try this recipe for MULLED WINE. Boil a bit of 
cinnamon and grated nutmeg a few minutes, in a 
large teacupful of water; then pour to it a pint of 
port wine, and add sugar to your taste; beat it up and 
it will be ready. Or it may be made of good British 
wine. 

The very finest beverage for an invalid, however, 
is “Lait de Poule,” which is a most helpful lenitive, 
satisfying and nourishing. This is the celebrated drink, 
frequently mentioned in the last chapter of XIXth 
Century French novels, that the little daughter of the 
hero’s boyhood sweetheart has prepared for him. 
Shattered in health, a mere ghost of his former rugged 
self, Armand lies sick and weak on a pallet of straw, 
au cinquiéme. Recently returned from Indo-China, 
a severe case of jungle fever, whither he had gone to 
forget it all. As he raises on one elbow from his bed 
of pain, the heroine, wha meanwhile has become a 
famous tragedienne (ambassadors and princes at her 
feet—but she doesn’t care for any of them), is watch- 
ing surreptitiously through the half-opened door. The 
little girl is their daughter, only he doesn’t know it— 
yet. This is how her mother taught Clarice to make 
LAIT DE POULE:— 

Beat the yolks of two new-laid eggs with a teaspoon- 
ful of powdered sugar and a little orange-flower water 
to the consistency of foam. Better do this in a tall 
tumbler, using one of those tiny egg-beaters. Add a 
pony of brandy, or rum, or Kirsch, then, still beating, 
fill the glass with hot milk. No wonder Armand 


recovers! 
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FROM A MURAL FRIEZE BY SAMUEL ARMSTRONG—“‘UNIFICATION OF SCRIPT” 


SHOWN IN AN EXHIBITION OF THE WORK OF CALIFORNIA MURAL PAINTERS HELD LAST FALL IN 
THE ARCHITECTS’ BUILDING MATERIALS EXHIBIT, LOS ANGELES 
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NEW “OLD HEIDELBERG INN,” CHICAGO—GRAHAM, ANDERSON, PROBST & WHITE, ARCHITECTS 





FROM A PENCIL SKETCH RENDERING BY ALFRED SHAW 


puilding will be completed this month. The design is frankly romantic and reflects, properly 


iations of the famous home of good beer. The fagade is of light plaster with brownstone 


| gold. Bright colors have been introduced in the plaster under the arches. The 


» tile. The building will include a Rathskeller and bar in the basement, a Viennese restaurant 





g rooms and a bakeshop on the second floor, and the kitchens on the third floor. 
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Nails 


A Short Article on a Very Important Subject 


By H. E. Hall* 


very one knows what a nail is and how it is used, 

yet there are very few who know exactly what size 

and style nail to use for a given type of work. 
Among architects and draftsmen there exists much mis- 
conception as to the real importance of the nail, and 
through many years of practice I have seldom seen the 
subject touched on in an architect’s “Specification,” yet 
there are whole pages on the grade of sand to be used. 
Of the 


tion of a building, particularly the frame, the nail is by 


numerous items that enter into the fabrica- 
far the most important, yet the architect or draftsman 
never attempts to give instruction as to what type should 
be used: and on being asked why not they invariably reply, 
“It’s a job condition,” or, “Let the carpenter worry about 
it, he knows.” And that’s where most of the trouble lies, 
the carpenter does not always know. Then again, nails 
vary in cost and it may be to the carpenter’s advantage to 
save a few cents, and further, the carpenter does not carry 
an assortment with him and would be inclined to use what 
he had to save steps. 

In presenting this subject I shall attempt to show in a 
brief way how to estimate the quantity of nails required 
for certain work, and give a general rule for the use of 
nails. Nails are classified by length, weight, and size, 
this classification being given in “pennies,” originating in 
the old English term “Pence,” which in past days referred 
to the price per hundred nails. Thus a two-penny nail 
cost two pence per hundred, while the four-penny nail 
cost four pence per hundred. 

Nails starts at two-penny, or one inch in length, and 
increase by fractions of an inch, thus: three-penny, 114” 
—four-penny, 114”—tfive-penny, 134”—six-penny, 2”— 





etc., a twenty-penny being 4” long, up to sixty-penny, the 
larger sizes being designated by fractions of an inch. This 
is true of both cut and wire nails. 

While the holding power of wood varies greatly, the 
following figures will tend to give some idea as to the 
holding power or friction of nails in general, and a com- 
parison of cut and wire nails. 


Pounds required to pull the nail. 


Size Cut nail Wire nail 
4d 286 123 
6d 383 200 
8d 597 227 
10d 905 315 
20d 1593 703 


It will be seen that the cut nail has by far the greater 


holding power, but owing to its great tendency to split the 


wood, nailing with the wire nail is more frequently 
desirable. 
*Architect and Instructor at Mechanics’? Institute, New York. 
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The following tabulation shows the size, length, and 
number of nails per pound. 


Common Casing Finishing 

nails per nails per nails per 
Size Length pound pound pound 
2d ha 876 1010 1351 
3d 114” 568 635 807 
4d 14° 316 473 584 
Sd 134” 271 406 500 
6d y oa 181 236 309 
7d 214" 161 210 238 
8d 2” 106 145 189 
9d 234” 96 132 72 
10d x 69 94 121 
12d 314” 63 
16d 34” 49 
20d 4” 31 


Nails are usually packed one hundred pounds per keg. 

I have found through careful study, and by analyzing a 
number of operations, that the most practical uses for nails, 
as regards their size, holding power, and tendency to split 
(where special conditions arise, a slight variance can usually 
be made), are as follows: 

4d finishing. For carpet strips, door stops, window steps, 
small wood moulding and members 44” to 4” thick. 

6d finishing. For ceiling and wall board, and wood 
and trim 3g” thick, picture moulding, base 
mould, balusters, and strings, etc. 


“y 
4 
members 
8d finishing. For base, easing, jamb, inside and outside 
trim, and finished lumber 1” thick. 
For siding 34” thick. 
4 
For siding 7@” thick. 
For 13/16” 


6d box nails, 
8d box nails, 
8d cut flooring nails. and 34” flooring, 
hard and soft wood. 

flooring and finished lumber 


4d casing nails. For 3” 


up to Y%”". 

8d casing nails. For 1” outside trim and porch work. 
10d casing nails. For door and window frames, and 
all 144” outside trim. 

3d fine. (Should be blued.) 

1” staples. For wire lath for inside tile work. 

114” staples. For outside wire lath. (Stucco.) (Should 


be galvanized.) 


For wood lath. 


For shingles. 

For shingles. 
(Blued.) 
For drop siding, bungalow siding, novelty 
siding, and all rough 1” lumber. 

10d common. For all toe nailing, and 2x4 stud fram- 
ing. 

16d common. For all heavy framing work. 

20d common. For spiking girders, plates, sills, etc. 

It will be found that there are very few conditions 
where nails other than those mentioned will be required. 


3d galvanized. 
4d galvanized, 
3d common. 


For all plaster board. 


8d common. 
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Where salt air is encountered the 6d, 7d and 8d cement- 
coated common nail should be used for siding, the thicker 
the siding the longer the nail. 

For outside copper and leader work the 1” fifteen-pound 
nail (copper) should be used. 

The following is an accurate method that I have used 
for arriving at the total amount of nails of each size and 
class necessary for an entire job. ‘Take the combined 
total in board feet of the sheathing, sub-flooring and roof 
boards, multiply this total by thirty-three pounds per 
thousand (1000) board feet, and we have the number of 
pounds of 8d common nails required for the job, not in- 
cluding that required for beaded ceiling, or beaded parti- 
tion which is figured extra. 


Multiply the amount in pounds (of 8d common nails) 
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by 0.333 and you have the number of pounds of 10d 
common nails required. 

Using the original figure we again multiply by 0.900 
and get a total in pounds, half of which represents the 
16d common nails required and half the 20d common 
nails required. 

Example: 
Sheathing 1650 B.F. 
Sub-flooring 1200 B.F. 
Roof boards 1000 B.F. 


8d common nails required. 
137 X .333 equals 48 pounds of 10d nails required. 
137 XX .900 equals 123 pounds divided by two equals 
62 pounds of 16d nails—62 pounds of 20d nails. 











Following is a list of the quantity of nails required to perform various classes of work. 
8% 3d galvanized nails required for 1000 24” 4/2 shingles 
7 2 6 : . oe ae ae 
61AF 3d fine g- - gs ss lath . 
1IS# 6d box = - as “« feet beveled siding Yy x 3% 
144 6a “ si ne as e ee ef yx sy 
20# 8d “ . " a " eee ee 
30# 8d common = “« “drop siding 
30# 8d cut flooring “ sg “<  * —D & M flooring 
30% 8d “ i ? ni “13/16 flooring 
15# 8d common 2 _ « “ 1 x 2 furring strips 
20# 3d blue ‘i “plaster board 
16# = 8d casing is ™ « “lin. ft. outside mould and trim 
4# 8d finishing “ ” 7 oe “inside trim 
1S# 6d - * si “sq. ft. beaded ceiling 
25F Rd common " ss 6 a es " partition 
If this basis is used throughout, there should never be a perceptible amount of shortage or 
surplus on any job figured. 














“BRETON FISHERMEN”—SKETCH BY JOHN PETRINA 
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Conducted by RUSSELL F. WHITEHEAD, A.1I.A., Professional Adviser 
COMPENSATION TO COMPETITORS | JURY OF AWARD 
PenciL Points Press, INc., agrees to pay to the as Adler, A.L.A,, Chicago 
Winners, immediately after the Award of the Jury, W. Pope Barney, A.LA,, Philadel phia 
the following cash Prizes: Otto R. Eggers, F.A.I.A., New York 
Louis La Beaume, F.A.I.A., St. Louis 
For First Prize Design $1000.00 RF Lovell Little, F.A.I.A., Boston 
“Second Prize Design aah 500.00 Louis Stevens, F.A.I.A., Pittsburgh 
“ hi b David J. Witmer, A.1.A., Los Angeles 
“ "Thad Prize Design ...... aoa 250.00 mics —_— a 
“Beusch Prine Dew 100.00 PENCIL Pornts Press, Inc., ‘THE Sponsors, and the 
a a eee | Pan ; ComPETIroRs agree that the Jury has authority to 


25 Mentions — Each ........ 50.00 | make the awards and that its decisions shall be final. 
ARCHITECTS AND DRAFTSMEN ARE CorRDIALLY INVITED TO PARTICIPATE 


Contestants may submit more than one design. 


Nore: Under a ruling by THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS’ 


Committee on Competitions, Institute Members are free to enter this competition. 





This Competition closes at 6 P. M., Monday, June 4th, 1934 





PROBLEM 


PROBLEM: Mandatory. The design of a detached residence for a hypothetical client. This client is a man of 
about forty-two, happily married and with a son and daughter of high school age. He himself was well brought up 
in a town on the Atlantic seaboard and educated in one of the eastern universities. After graduation he was fortunate 
enough to be able to spend a year or two in foreign travel, after which he entered the employment of a large Amer- 
ican corporation with manufacturing and sales branches in various parts of the country. His employers, early recogniz- 
ing his ability and promise, took occasion to prepare him for the possibility of eventually filling a responsible exec- 
utive position by assigning him successively to a number of different branches of their organization. He has reached the 
stage where they have brought him in to their central offices so that he now has a reasonable expectation of remaining 
for many years in one locality. Partly by natural inclination and partly through a realization of its possible influence 
upon his advancement in business, both he and his wife like to invite frequent guests to partake of their gracious 
though not lavish hospitality. ‘They therefore wish to establish a suitable and adequate home where they can live 
with their children and one servant. Naturally, they turn to an architect. 

During his career our client has had plenty of opportunity to observe how cultivated people live in different 
sections of his own and foreign countries. He is consequently not unduly prejudiced either for or against any par- 
ticular style of house, though he would react against anything bizarre or extreme. His mental attitude in respect 
to this might well be described by Pope’s couplet, “Be not the first by whom the new are try’d, nor yet the last to 
lay the old aside.” He is thoughtful enough of others, too, so that he realizes that though the inside of a man’s home 
is his own, its exterior is perforce shared in part with his neighbors and with the passer-by. 

He has, in common with an increasing number of people of today, a strong liking for plenty of sunshine and 
fresh air. This feeling is shared by his wife and children. The family car is in almost constant use, since his son 
as well as his wife and himself are skillful drivers. 


A site has been chosen in an established residential community conveniently accessible and inhabited by people 
of about the same station in life as our client. It consists of a level rectangular plot at the Northeast corner of 
75 feet on the Main street, which runs east and west, and 150 feet on the secondary 


two streets. ‘The lot measures 
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street. There is a restriction which states that no building shall be erected nearer than 30 feet from the main street 
highway property line or 20 feet from the secondary highway property line and that no building may be placed with- 
in 10 feet of the east or § feet of the north lot line. The outlook is equally agreeable in all directions. 


The client in consultation with his architect has established the following fixed requirements: The total area of 
the first floor of the house, inside the exterior walls, p/us the total area of the second floor, shall not exceed one thou- 
sand nine hundred (1,900) sq. ft., exc/usiwe of the area of the garage. The window areas for the rooms of social 
function shall be within a practical maximum but not less than 30% of their respective floor areas. In the other 


rooms window areas shall not be less than 259 


% of the floor areas. ‘The designer is not limited in his choice of build- 


ing materials. Either plate, window, figured, wire, or colored glass can be used. The competitor is free to introduce 
mirrors wherever they seem appropriate. Any construction practice, which is safe and technically sound, is admissible. 


SPACE REQUIREMENTS: Provision is to be made for the complete and comfortable housing of the client and 
his family within the prescribed limits of the plot area and the floor area. The number and size of the rooms and 
porches, with necessary circulations and accessories and their arrangement are left to the judgment of the designer. 
It is assumed that any sort of connection between house and garage which affords protection under all weather condi- 


tions will be acceptable to the client. 
CONSIDERATIONS OF THE JURY OF AWARD: 
1. The architectural merit of the design and the ingenuity shown 
in the development of the plans to fit the requirements of 
the problem. 


2. The intelligence and judgment shown in apportioning glass 
areas in accordance with the need of the different parts of 
the residence. 

3. Practicability of construction. 


4. Excellence of delineation and composition of the drawings. 
This, while desirable, will not have undue weight with the 
Jury as compared with the first three considerations. 

COMPUTATION OF TOTAL AREA: Measurements of enclosed 
spaces to be taken from the inside of exterior walls with no deduc- 
tions for partitions. Open porches to be measured from the outside 
of the porch foundations. Open porches or partly enclosed porches 
shall be counted at 50% of their actual area. Entirely enclosed 
porches shall be counted at their full area. 

Designs exceeding 1900 sq. ft. total for the first and second floor 
area will not be considered. 
COMPUTATION OF PERCENTAGES OF WINDOW AREAS: 
For purposes of simplifying the computation of window areas the 
dimensions of each window shall be considered to be the outside 
dimensions of the sash with no deductions for muntins, stiles, rails, 
etc. Dimensions of rooms shall be taken within enclosing walls or 
partitions. 
PRESENTATION DRAWINGS: Mandatory. The drawings shall 
be made in full black ink and shown on one sheet of opaque white 
paper trimmed to exactly 26” x 36”. Single border lines are to be 
Diluted 
ink, color, or wash; cardboard, thin paper, or mounted paper is 


, 


drawn so that space inside them will be exactly 25” x 35”. 


prohibited. Horizontal composition of sheet is prohibited. 

The following drawings are to be submitted: 

1. Perspective of the residence, rendered in pen-and-ink, clearly 
indicating the character of the exterior finish and the sur- 
rounding landscape. Heights are to be measured on the 
corner of the building nearest the spectator at scale of 14” 

equals 1'-0”, 

2. Plans at the scale of YQ” equals 1’ of the first floor and the 
econd floor. If basement is used for other than mechanical 
purposes or if roof is utilized for other than shelter, the 
corresponding plan or plans shall be shown. ‘The walls and 
partitions are to be solid black. Lettering must be susceptible 
of being read easily when original drawing is reduced to 
one quarter its size. Principal furniture, built-in fixtures and 
location of mirrors shall be indicated on the floor plans. 

3. Separate single line diagram drawings of first and second 
floor plans at 1/16” scale showing the method of figuring 
the inside total floor area. 

4. Two elevations of the facades not shown by the rendered per- 
spective at the scale of 1” equals 1’. Story heights to be 
plainly marked. 


Detail of an exterior feature of the design at scale of 34" 


va 


equals 1’ showing elevation, plan, and section. 
6. Plot plan to show the location of house and garage on the 
fn 
AS 
scale plans, the 1/16” scale diagram, or at a smaller scale 


lot. This plan may be shown in conjunction with the 


if desired. 

7. A tabulated schedule showing for each room (1) its floor 
area (2) the total area of its windows (3) the percentage 
relationships between the two, is to be rendered in a space not 
to exceed 4” x 2”, surrounded by single border lines. 

8. The drawings shall bear the title, Pencit Points-Frat Gurass 
INpustTRY ARCHITECTURAL COMPETITION, and shall be signed 
by a nom de plume, or device. 


COMMUNICATIONS: Mandatory. As this is an open competi- 
tion, it will be impossible to answer any inquiries. The contestants 
shall not communicate on the subject of this competition with either 
the Professional Adviser or any member of the Jury or any other 
person in any way connected with it, except anonymously and in 
writing. 
ANONYMITY OF DRAWINGS: Mandatory. The drawings sub- 
mitted shall contain no identifying mark other than the nom de 
plume or device. No competitor shall directly or indirectly reveal 
his or her identity to the Professional Adviser or to any member 
of the Jury of Award. With each drawing there must be enclosed 
a plain, opaque sealed envelope containing the true name and com- 
plete address of the contestant. The nom de plume of the con- 
testant shall be placed on the outside of the envelope. The enve- 
lope will be opened by the Professional Adviser in the presence of 
the Jury only after all the awards have been made. 
DELIVERY OF DRAWINGS: Mandatory. The drawings sub- 
mitted in this competition shall be securely wrapped, flat or in a 
strong tube, not less than 214” in diameter, to prevent creasing or 
crushing, and addressed in plain lettering to PeNcit Poinrts-FLat 
Grass INpustry Competition, Russell F. Whitehead, Professional 
Adviser, 330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. No other letter- 
ing shall appear on the wrapper. Contestants sending drawings by 
registered mail or by express must obliterate the return name or 
name on express label and must not demand return receipt. 
Drawings shall be delivered to Pencit Points office—330 West 
42nd Street, New York, or placed in the hands of the post office or 
express companies of later than 6 P. M., Monday, June 4, 1934. 
The receipt stamp will serve as evidence of delivery. Drawings will 
be accepted at any time before the close of the competition. 
Drawings submitted in this competition are at the competitor’s 
risk. Reasonable care will be exercised, however, in their handling, 
safekeeping, and packaging for return. 
EXAMINATION OF DESIGNS: The Professional Adviser will 
examine the designs and records of their receipt to ascertain whether 
they comply with the mandatory requirements of this Program and 
will report to the Jury. The Jury will satisfy itself of the facts 
of the report and will place out of the competition and make no 
awards to any design not complying with mandatory requirements. 
The Professional Adviser alone will have access to the drawings 
until they are placed before the Jury of Award. No drawing, 
whenever received, will be shown or made public until after the 
Award of the Jury. 
JUDGMENT: The Jury of Award will meet on June 14th, 15th, 
16th, and 17th, 1934. 
ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE AWARDS: The Professional Ad- 
viser will send, by mail, to each competitor, the names of the 
winners of the Prizes and Mentions as soon as possible after the 
awards have been made and the envelopes have been opened. The 
announcement will be published in the July, 1934, issue of Pencit 
Points. Requests for this information by telephone and telegraph 
will not be answered. 
REPORT OF THE JURY: A full report, stating the reasons for 
the awards and offering helpful criticism and comment upon de- 
signs not premiated, will be published in Pencit Points. The 
winning designs and other meritorious designs, selected by the 
Jury, will also be published in PeNncit Pornts. 
THE PRIZE DESIGNS: The designs awarded Prizes and Men- 
tions are to become the property of PeNncir Points. The right 
is reserved by the Publishers and by the Sponsors to exhibit or to 
publish any or all of the designs not premiated. In every case 
where a competitor’s design is shown it will be clearly and fully 
identified as his or her work. 
RETURN OF DRAWINGS: The authors of non-premiated designs 
will have their drawings returned within a reasonable time, postage 


prepaid, insured for $50.00. 
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CHINATOWN, NEW YORK 


DRYPOINT BY H. B. DOPPEL 


Size of original, 7V2" x 11” 
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A LITTLE DEPARTMENT OF ‘ARCHITECTURAL ESTHETICS, WITH 


EMPHASIS ON 


SKETCHING AND RENDERING 








The Letters Again 


Still they come, and still they are 
filled with helpful suggestions. I plan 
to adopt first those ideas which seem to 
have a majority vote, the others to fol- 
low in turn, 


Quick Rendering 


In response to several requests, | am 
now preparing a series of renderings of 
“quick” type, each designed to show 
some medium or method which is com- 
paratively easy to master. Look for 
them soon. 


Queries 

“Can we have a question depart- 
ment!’ Yes, but we must keep it very 
small. I shall answer only the most 
pertinent of the questions that reach me. 
If I’m stuck I'll publish the question 


for reader comment. So be brief. 


Lost, Strayed or Stolen? 


In my crit last month, in the eleventh 
line of the second column (referring to 
the Kurtz subject), the word “not,” 
originally written between “trunk” and 
“been,” mysteriously disappeared some- 
where between typewriter and printing 


press. Sorry! 


A Two Minute Crit 


Composition has again eaten my crit 
space. So just a word, 

Samuel Chamberlain’s color subject 
is a splendid one to study, and the repro- 
duction is remarkable, revealing his 
method plainly. Even the paper tex- 
ture shows. Note that this paper is 
clear white in places: that each colored 
area was completed in a single wash: 
that the transparent shadows and crisp 
edges add to the sunny effect: that every 
color used was given wide distribution, 
insuring color harmony: that the bril- 
liant roofs in the center tend to focal- 
ize the attention, the suppression of the 
foreground being another contributing 
factor. Seek 
obtain this “drawn on the spot” look. 

Floyd Yewell’s interiors, pages 158 


é 


in vour own work to 


< 


and 159, are straightforward, leaving 
no doubt as to the designer’s intention. 
The indication of textures is notable. 


The foreground, floors, and furniture 
drop out of the drawings gracefully. 
Interiors are on the whole more difficult 
than exteriors—we can’t stick in a bush, 
vine or cloud to fill an empty space; 
the elements are usually more scattered 
and confusing; the perspective conver- 
gence is quite liable to be distressingly 
acute. 





The little renderings by Anderson, 
pages 163 and 164, exemplify both a 
composition and a technique which the 
boys in the west have given us in recent 
vears. The maze of wandering lines 
which form the close-knit foliage back- 
ground is characteristic of this “school,” 
as is the economical indication of the 
trees against them. The composition is 
consistent with the couchant architec- 
ture. 

It is always interesting to compare 
this free sort of work with painstaking 
examples like those by Bloomster (page 
192) and Doppel (page 189). I always 
admire the patience, as well as the skill, 
which leads to their production. 


Composition (continued ) 

Last month I pointed out that in 
architectural rendering the composition 
of the values of light and dark which 
represent the materials of a structure 
and its surroundings (as modified by 
light, shade and shadow) is a matter of 
vital importance. Whatever our 
medium, good values are more essential 
than good technique. 

Like technique, they can be utilized 
in numerous ways. The sketches over 
page, crude as they are, demonstrate well 
enough that the artist, without taking 
unwarranted liberties with nature, is 
able to command or control values to a 
surprising extent. He can so manipulate 
them, for instance, that the eye is led 
to essentials while non-essentials pass un- 
noticed. He can use them to make 
buildings look larger or smaller; lower 
or higher; nearby or more distant. 

The diagrams at the top of the page 
suggest one way in which a building, 
when laid out in outline, can be brought 
into the necessary contrast with the 
white background. Study these with 
care. They aim to make clear that we 
manage values deliberately (particularly 
when working from the imagination), 
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according to our needs, lightening here 
and darkening there until the subject is 


adequately and pleasingly expressed. If 
we wish a feature to stand out, we create 
contrasts around it, for contrasts attract 
the eye. And vice versa. 

Small sketches A, B, and C indicate 
how, by means of strong contrasts, we 
can lead the eye where we wish. When 
we look at a building, that part opposite 
the eye is the one which, for the 
moment, shows the sharpest contrasts. 
If we looked at the left end of the 
building at A—the actual building—the 
right end would be out of focus. It is 
by utilizing this principle that we are 
able to emphasize, by a sort of spot- 
lighting, those portions of a design which 
are the most important or attractive, 
keeping the eye from less essential or 
undesirable features by making them in- 
definite—throwing them out of focus. 

Sketches D and E offer an interesting 
comparison. In the first, by leaving the 
roofs, lattice, and foreground rather 
light, the house was made to look larger 
than in the second, where the light areas 
were greatly contracted. 

In Sketch F we find that by employ- 
ing light trees as a means of extending 
the light area of the house horizontally 
we are able so to distribute the interest 
that the limited width of the house is 
not noticeable. Sketch G, contrarily, 
demonstrates the breaking up of a long, 
uninteresting facade, by a tree and its 
shadow. Incidentally, if a building 
shows poor architectural proportions, the 
lighter the rendering is made the less 
evident the faults will be. 

Sketch H explains itself. Sketch | 
reminds us that the beginner often 
draws his house so small that he has 
more paper remaining than he knows 
how to use. Unless he wishes to vignette 
his sketch (as was done here) he will be 
wise to cut off the extra surface. In a 
perspective at 14” scale, two or three 
inches is customarily all that is needed 
from the building limits to the margins, 
especially at the sides. Such space ex- 
pands surprisingly, while the rendering 
proceeds, as all space does. 

I hope this is enough to show that by 
playing around a bit with values on the 
trial sketch, one can usually find a 
scheme which is not only logical but 
which displays his design to best advan- 
tage. Once such a scheme is found, at- 
tention can be turned to technique; as 
the latter is developed care must be 
taken that the good qualities of the com- 
position are not lost. 

The above pointers apply to all sorts 
of subjects, and to sketching as well as 
rendering. 
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PENCIL POINTS FOR APRIL, 1934 


ELDORADO CLASSICS 


Sun and shadows in Syria, on a cornice fragment from the Temple of Jupiter at Baalbek, 
re-created with Eldorado pencils. Deep shadings and lines, 4B and HB; dark grays, 2B 
and 3B; lighter shadings, HB and B; delicate tints, 2H and H. Rendered on Cameo paper by 
Watson. “The Master Drawing Pencil” will bring new sparkle to your drawing, too. 

Pencil Sales Department 167-J, JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, Jersey City, N. J. 





PENCIL POINTS FOR APRIL, 1934 








SERVICE DEPARTMENTS 


THE MART. In this department we will print, free of charge, notices from readers (dealers excepted) having for sale, or desiring 
to purchase books, drawing instruments, and other property pertaining directly to the profession or business in which most of us are en- 
gaged. Such notices will be inserted in one issue only, but there is no limit to the number of different notices pertaining to different 


things which any subscriber may insert. 


PERSONAL NOTICES. Announcements concerning the opening of new offices for the practice of architecture, changes in architec- 
tural firms, changes of address and items of personal interest will be printed free of charge. 

FREE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE. In this department we shall continue to print, free of charge, notices from architects or others 
requiring designers, draftsmen, specification writers, or superintendents, as well as from those seeking similar positions. Such notices will 
also be posted on the job bulletin board at our main office, which is accessible to all. 

SPECIAL NOTICE TO ARCHITECTS LOCATED OUTSIDE OF THE UNITED STATES: Should you be interested in any build- 
ing material or equipment manufactured in America, we will gladly procure and send, without charge, any information you may desire con- 


cerning it. 


Notices submitted for publication in these Service Departments m 
», Address all communications to 330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


tn fhe next ue. 


st reach us before the fifth of each month if they are to be inserted 





THE MART 


To sublease at low rental: Architectural or engineering 
offices in high-class building on Fifth Avenue, opposite 
New York Public Library. 2500 square feet. Equipped 
and furnished, own reception room, individual offices, and 
drafting room. MUrray Hill 2-6500. 

Mrs. Frederick R. Hirsh, 406 Homestead Avenue, Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y., has a number of copies of PENciL Points 
which she would like to sell. 

Edward A. Hubbard, 29 Kenilworth Road, Wellesley, 
Mass., would like to obtain the following White Pine 
Series: Vol. 1, No. 3; Vol. 2, Nos. 1, 3, 4, and 6; Vol. 
3, Nos. 1 through 4. 

Elizabeth R. Hilton, Box 595, Marion, Mass., would 
like to obtain the following White Pine Series: Vol. ps 
Nos. 1 and 3. 

Maurice Lavanoux, secretary of the Liturgical Arts So- 
ciety, Inc., 22 East 40th Street, New York, is desirous of 
obtaining a wood filing cabinet made up of three sections 
of drawers of different sizes. ‘The top section is to con- 
sist of six drawers of post card size and 18 inches deep. 
The middle section is to be made up of six drawers to 
hold 5 x 8 cards and 18 inches deep. The bottom sec- 
tion of four letter-size drawers can either be 18 or 28 
inc hes deep. 

B. C. Holland, 721 Berea Avenue, Gadsden, Ala., has 
the following copies of PeENcit Pornts for sale: August, 
1928; May, 1929; August through December, 1931; all 
of 1932 and 1933. Price $3.00 for the lot, F.O.B. 
Gadsden. 

L. M. Wrubelle, Room 657, City Hall, Los Angeles, 
Calif., would like to buy, or trade for, the following 
copies of Pencit Points: all of 1920; January through 
\pril, 1921; August, 1922; February and July, 1923. 
He has access to many old numbers of various architec- 
tural magazines that he will trade for the above. He does 
not care to sell any. 

B. J. Allen, 2407 Harrison Street, McKeesport, ra. 
has the following books for sale: Ca//e Y Canali in Venexta, 
Ongania, $35.00; Renaissance Architecture in Spain, 
Prentice, $10.00; Architectural Details, Spain and Med- 
iterranean, Requa, $10.00; Provincial Houses in Spain, 
Byne & Stapley, $15.00; Church Symbolism, F. R. 
Webber, $3.50; Davanzati Palace, Rosenberg, $5.00; 
Petites Edifices, Espana, $3.50; Domestic Tudor Architec- 
ture, Garner & Stratton, 2 vols., $35.00; /ta/ian Doorways, 
McGrew, $7.50; Mexican Houses, $10.00; Spanish Inte- 
riors and Furniture, one part, Byne & Stapley, $10.00; 
White Pine Series, Vol. 1 through 12, all out of print 


numbers, 68 numbers complete, $30.00; Pew Sketches of 
Florence, Railton, $2.00. Books will be sent postpaid 
upon receipt of money order for amount. 


PERSONALS 


Ropert L. CLEMMER, ARCHITECT, has opened an office 
for the general practice of architecture at 201 Grant Bldg., 
Hickory, N. C., P. O. Box 365. 

Ropert T. Hanpren, Arcuirect, has opened an office 
for the practice of architecture at 490 River Road, Bogota, 
Cuarves B. Rupo_pu, Arcuirect, has opened an office 
for the practice of architecture at 328 Atlantic Street, 
Stamford, Conn. 


MANUFACTURERS’ DATA WANTED 


REQUESTS FOR manufacturers’ literature have been received 
from the following: 

EuGeNE A. Sropper, Arcuirect, 1805 Liberty Trust 
Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. (for brewery and allied indus- 
tries). 

Artuur K. Heary, Arcuirect, 7 South Street, 
Middlebury, Vt. 

Nar Hotman, ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER, P. O. Box 
555, St. Paul, Minn. 

Davin A. GILLER, ARCHITECT, 27 School Street, 
Boston, Mass. (for residential work and remodeling). 

Donatp A. Hawkins, Arcuitect, Field Artillery 
School, W., Fort Sill, Okla. (material on air conditioning 
plants and equipment). 

Cuarces B. Rupvo.pu, ARCHITECT, 328 Atlantic Street, 
Stamford, Conn. 

Henriove E. Minpiinxn, ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEER, 
Rua Marquez de Paranagua 8, Sao Paulo, Brazil, S. A. 

Knoop & Kwnosia, ARCHITECTURAL DeEsIGNERS, 20 
Algoma Blvd., Oshkosh, Wisc. (also A.I.A. material). 

Cosmopo.iraN Construction Company, Hibbing, 
Minn. 

Artruur BraverRMAN, draftsman, 934 No. 7th Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

DonaLp F. Hiscox, draftsman, 111 Colebrook Street, 
Hartford, Conn. 

Jonan Larsen, student, 2471 Dover Road, Dover 
Center, Ohio. 

Ratpu G. Barre, student, 6801 S. Honore St., Chicago, 
Ill. 

Jerome Gisss, student, Naguabo, Porto Rico (interested 
in data on “prefabricated buildings and concrete’). 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE ITEMS WILL BE FOUND ON PAGE 30, ADVERTISING SECTION 
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Uprer Lert—Philadelphia’s “‘Home of Controlled Climate,” sponsored by the 
Philadelphia Gas Works Company, and heated and cooled by gas, is insulated with 
corkboard. Architect—Richard W. Mecaskey, Philadelphia. Lower Lert—Ladies’ 
locker room at the Fex Chapel Golf Club, Pittsburgh. Ceilings in the clubhouse are 
insulated with corkboard, Architects—Brandon Smith & Harold O' Reif, Pittsburgh. 


For small areas or large, the problem of maximum 
comfort and minimum heating cost can be solved by 
insulating with Armstrong’s Corkboard 


MPORTANT is the part insu- 

lation plays in assuring greater 
comfort—greater coolness in sum- 
mer—for all types of buildings. 
Important, too, is its contribution 
to substantial fuel savings in the 
winter months. 

With the increased use of. air- 
conditioning, the need for insu- 
lating materials to retard the pas- 
Sage of heat becomes more vital 
than ever to building owners. 

Architects for the Cincinnati 
Terminal for Philadelphia’s 


Armstrong's 


“Home of Controlled Climate,” 
; . for Denver’s Mary Reed 
Memorial Library .. . for Pitts- 
burgh’s Fox Chapel Golf Club... 
knew how to get the kind of insu- 
lating efficiency they wanted. They 
specified Armstrong’s Corkboard 
Insulation, thus insuring protection 
over a long period of years. 
Armstrong’s Corkboard can be 
depended on to guard roofs and 
walls against the passage of heat 
outdoors . . . to reduce the pene- 
tration of the sun’s heat indoors. 


CORKBOARD 


VIBRACORK ~ 


INSULATING BRICK 





Uprrer Ricut—Concrete decks on all flat roof areas of the beautiful Mary Reed 
Memorial Library at Denver University are insulated with corkboard. Architect— 
Harry J. Manning, Denver. Lower Ricut—Concourse and other areas of the 
Cincinnati Terminal are insulated with corkboard. Brine lines are insulated with 
Armstrong's Cork Covering. Architects—Fellheimer & Wagner, New York City. 


And for insulating cold storage 
rooms, Armstrong’s Corkboard is 
equally effective. Structurally 
strong, corkboard is light in weight, 
easily handled. Its natural mois- 
ture-resistance insures efficiency 
through years of service. 

There are many other important 
ways in which Armstrong’s Cork- 
board and related building prod- 
ucts offer practical solutions to 
architectural and engineering prob- 
lems. You'll find descriptions of 
the various Armstrong products in 
the current issue of Sweet’s. Fur- 
ther information may be secured 
promptly by writing to 
Armstrong Cork Co., 902 


Concord St., Lancaster, Pa. 


~ CORK COVERING 
~ TEMLOK INSULATION 
ACOUSTICAL PRODUCTS 
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Publications on Materials & Equipment 


Of Interest to Architects, Draftsmen and Specification Writers 


Publications mentioned here will be sent free unless otherwise noted, upon request, to readers of Pencu. Points 


y the firm issuing them. 


Terrazzo.— Attractive new catalog, dealing with the subject of 
terrazzo, intended to provide the architect with a source book to 
which he can turn in designing fine floors. Included are 24 natural 
color reproductions of terrazzo and several actual color photographs 
of beautiful terrazzo installations together with specifications for 
terrazzo as adopted by the National Terrazzo and Mosaic Association. 
10 pp. 8% x 11. Universal Atlas Cement Co., 208 South LaSalle 
St., Chicago, Il. 

1934 New Improved Two-Speed Guthfan.—A.I.A. File 
No. 31-h-5. Catalog No. 5, just issued, which is also a treatise on 
the subject of air conditioning and illumination, presents several 
new designs of Guthfans and numerous improvements in_ types 
previously shown, together with their uses, prices and specifications. 
Among the new models is a Guthfan with lighting fixture for in- 
stallation in telephone booths. 18 pp. 8% x 11. The Edwin F. 
Guth Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Stockton Profile Gauges.—New catalog illustrating and de- 
scribing in detail a line of profile gauges and giving specific appli- 
cations in various lines of industry. List prices. 8 pp. 8% x II. 
Stockton Profile Gauge Corp., 165 Jackson St., Lowell, Mass. 

Humphrey Gas Unit Heater.—Portfolio containing series of 





When writing for these items please mention Pencit Points. 


The Lunken Window.—A.I.A. File No. 16-a-2. Bulletin 
with specifications and details explaining .the advantages of the 
Lunken window, a complete unit consisting of an insulated spandrel, 
a single sliding sash and a stationary transom, encased in a rigid 
steel frame. 6 pp. 8'%4 x 11. Corry-Jamestown Mfg. Corp., 
Corry, Pa. 

Published by the same firm, “The Lunken Window with 
Screen and Screen Storage.” A.1.A. File No. 16-a-2. New 
publication describing in detail a type of window equipped with 
a single vertical sliding screen and screen storage compartment 
installed on the inside of the window. Specifications, details. 
8 pp. 8Y x 11. 

Theory and Use of Architectural Acoustical Mate- 
rials.—A.I.A. File No. 39-b. New bulletin presenting funda- 
mental technical information in its most simplified form on the 
theory and applications of architectural acoustical materials. 8 pp. 
814 x 11. Acoustical Materials Association, 919 North Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, II. 

Published by the same firm, “Specifications and Coefficients of 
Acoustical Materials.” First of official bulletins giving absorp- 


tion coefficients and specifications of test samples of acoustical t 

eight descriptive bulletins covering a self-contained gas-fired unit materials including tiles, boards and blankets. 8 pp. 8% x 11. i 
heater especially adaptable for heating factories, shops, offices, Kewanee Water Heating, Garbage Burners, Tabasco . 
garages, hangars, retail stores, auditoriums, warehouses, etc. 8%2 Water Heaters and Tanks.—aA.I.A. File No. 29-d-2. New 0 
x Il. General Gas Light Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. edition 95 A of Kewanee catalog on water heaters, garbage burners f. 
Making Steel.—New edition of illustrated booklet entitled, and tanks includes new material on the subject of welded tanks p 
“Making Steel,” presents in non-technical language, a complete story supplementing the riveted tank data. Details on water heating, . 
of the process of making steel, brought up-to-date as to methods. garbage burners and Tabasco water heaters are also brought up-to- a 


16 pp. Inland Steel Co., First National Bank Bldg., Chicago, 
Il. 
a.c.f. Unitfold Folding Wall.—A.I.A. File No. 19-e-61. 


date. 16 pp. 8% x 11. Kewanee Boiler Corporation, Kewanee, 
Ill. 











supe Rabe: ' : j Floor and Wall Covering Materials.—A.I.A. File No. rf 
essing an vn et fe Ju vue 2234, °New talon with coc deginine and specication dats OS 
: : covering Sealex floor and wall materials, including linoleum tile, e 
hotels, clubs, Jfiattapamnina funeral parlors, on 4 ian 8/2 * II. battleship and plain linoleums, Jaspe, Veltone and inlaid linoleums, < 
saan ‘Sar & Foundry Co., 30 Church St. New York, N. Y. custom-built floors, etc. Included are illustrations and color charts . 
Peony sn ee ee reproduced in full colors. 16 PP. ; 814 x Il. Congoleum-Nairn, n 
fee thse pee Deipidsiis: ail posi aie ied aida: Inc., Architectural Service Dept., 195 Belgrove Drive, Kearny, N: J. ( 
kok MS DL, Robertson Keystone Beam Steel Floor.— Valuable loose- N 
The Spencer OR Baratag Baler: —Alanrated catalog ore- leat reference book for architects and engineers devoted to the i" 
senting a detailed description of a new heating boiler especially de- spicier Repatane Bieek veel Beor, 2 celiubas oe tainty ms 
. ; A ee ; : it ee aa form of keystone-shaped steel beams, adaptable to various types of r) 
signed for oil burning, and ranging in capacities from 2250 to ae tl Seca ca a i eaten 
40,000 sq. ft. steam. Capacity and dimension tables. 8 pp. 8% wean te ae ee ce esi east alae W 
x 11. Spencer Heater Co., Williamsport, Pa. ~— engineering data, detail drawings, loading tables. 36 pp. "i 
The White Book.—Attractive brochure illustrating numerous ek Hh. Se. Robertson i —— mee: Pature®, dong , 
well-designed country and suburban residences, country clubs, also » General Electric Air Conditioning.—A.1.A. File No. ? S 
several of the recently restored buildings in Williamsburg, Va., 30-f-1. New catalog covering a line of air conditioning haeedgenicas : te 
which were painted with Cabot’s double-white, old Virginia white suitable for on ~_ yeerseuee oo a oe 4 "a 
gloss collopakes. Specifications. 20 pp. 8% x 11. Samuel trol plant or single room unit. Complete descriptive and engineer- 2 
Cabot; nae: ARK DEE Be: Moshe) Mites. ing data, dimension drawings, Specifications. 12 pp. 8% x 1. 2 
Dacia nk tA Wile Wa, Ateacd? of 37-01. Detainee General Electric Co., 570 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
plaining the characteristics of a new fireproof metal clad insulating New Line of Kennedy Heavy Standard Bronze Globe 
plank for roofs, floors, sidings, etc., of residences, schools, hospitals, and Angle Valves.—Folder describing the construction features 
theatres, garages, service stations, industrial buildings and low-cost of a new line of heavy bronze globe and angle valves. Tabular 7 
housing. 8% x 11. The Rivet-Grip Steel Co., Cleveland, Ohio. matter. 4 pp. 8% x 11. The Kennedy Valve Mfg. Co., Elmira, f 
Thermax.—A.I.A. File No. 37-a-l1. New reference manual N. Y. “ a | 
giving descriptive and technical data, specifications and details cover- For Damageproof Construction.—New booklet explaining H n 
ng a type of fireproofing structural insulation suitable as sheath- how to use the various thicknesses of Douglas fir plywood for { el 
ing and roof boarding, interior plaster base, industrial roof deck walls and ceilings, sheathing, subflooring, built-ins, etc. Included : af 
insulation, structural roof slabs, floor and ceiling slabs, non-bearing are numerous photographs, as well as construction details, finishing : 
partitions, etc. 18 pp. 814 x 11. Thermax Corporation, Farmers instructions and test data. Douglas Fir Plywood - Manufacturers, 
Bank Bide.. Pittsburgh. Pa. Skinner Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
Publi hed by Ohi same firm, “Absorbex.” AJ.A. File No. Published by the same firm, “For Smooth, Finless Concrete.” : 
OL.  ‘Apiractively. sllusecated brochure dealing with the sub- Booklet, just issued, giving information on the use of Douglas 5 
ject of Absorbex, an acoustical corrective, adaptable to all forms fir plywood for concrete forms, with details of typical plywood 5 T 
building construction. Installation details. 12 pp. 8% forms, deflection graphs and installation photographs. A 
aD ; Masonite Cushioned Flooring of Tempered Presd- : "6 
The B & G Vixcostat.—Folder giving detailed description wood.—New descriptive and specification data bulletin pertain- : iF 
of a newly introduced specialty for installation in the fuel line of ing to an all-wood fibre floor covering adaptable to all classes of 


an oil burner, designed to convert a heavy low priced oil, to one 
f a lighter gravity. 4 pp. 814 x 11. Bell & Gossert Co., 3000 
Wallace St., Chicago, III. 

Thatcher Oil Master Boiler.—New catalog covering a newly 
developed steam, vapor or hot water house heating boiler designed 
only for oil burners. Descriptive data, ratings, dimensions and 
capacities. 12 pp. The Thatcher Company, 39-41 St. Francis St., 
Newark, N. J. 


buildings where a resilient floor is appropriate. Series of 12 
patterns are illustrated. 6 pp. 8% x 11. Masonite Corporation, 
111 West Washington St., Chicago, III. 

Sensible Ventilation.—New publication illustrating and de- 
scribing a series of twenty-two actual installations of Ilg ventilation 
and air conditioning equipment in buildings of various types and 
sizes. 32 pp. 8% x 11. Ig Electric Ventilating Co., 2850 
N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, Tl. 
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G-E AIR CONDITIONING 


costs no more than a 


good conventional heating system 


N™ with the start of 
spring building, comes 
the question of which to spec- 
ify fornew dwellings—heating 
or air conditioning. When the 
factor of obsolescence alone is 
considered, there is no doubt 
about which should be chosen. 
But up to now high first cost 
has kept many architects from 
specifying air conditioning. 

Comparison of recent esti- 
mates, however, shows that 
now the installed price of the 
G-E Winter Air Conditioning 
System in a new house is 
usually no higher than that 
of a good conventional system 
with concealed radiation. Nor is the 
operating cost higher—it is usually lower. 
Steam for the heat exchanger in this sys- 
tem is supplied by the G-E Oil Furnace 
—which has been saving owners from 
20°% to 50% on their fuel bills. 


Coordinated system 


The G-E Air Conditioning System is the 
first to be completely coordinated. It is 
not made up of a collection of independ- 
ently designed parts. All parts were de- 
signed to work together, are made by 
General Electric. 


Flexibility 


here is usually no need for major alter- 
ations in plans to include this system. 
It is made so it can be installed to fit 





This photograph shows an actual installation, con- 
sisting of G-E Oil Furnace and Air Conditioner, with 
hot water storage tank. 


the house, instead of designing the house 
to fit the system. The G-E Oil Furnace, 
which supplies the steam for the heat 
exchanger coils and also hot water the 
year round, and the G-E Air Condi- 
tioner, each may be located independ- 
ently if desired, at the most convenient 
points in the basement. 

Radiators may be uses in kitchen, 
bathrooms and servants’ quarters, as 
well as in the garage. In larger resi- 
dences, the system can be zoned for 
greater efhciency—may even be arranged 
so that if part of the house is unoccupied 


only the remainder of the house need be 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC AIR CONDITIONING 


kept at comfortable living 
temperature during that time. 


Dependability 

This equipment is constantly 
being tested under actual liv- 
ing conditions. The G-E Air 
Conditioning Proving Home 
at Schenectady is occupied 
12 months of the year by an 
engineer and his family. This 
house is equipped with a 
complete radiator system, as 
well as year-round air condi- 
tioning, so that accurate com- 
parisons can be made between 
the two. 

When you specify G-E Air 
Conditioning you can be certain it is 
right. Not only is the equipment guar- 
anteed by General Electric, but installa- 
tions are made only by authorized G-E 
Air Conditioning dealers who are es- 
pecially qualified to make sure that 
every application is properly engineered. 


For winter and year round 


The G-E Air Conditioning System is 
available for either winter air condition- 
ing, or year-round service in homes, 
offices, stores, restaurants. Every G-E 
Air Conditioning dealer has a qualified 
man assigned to cooperate with archi- 
tects. Address inquiries either to the 
dealer in your town or directly to Air 
Conditioning Dept., General Electric 
Co., at 570 Lexington Ave., New York. 
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“KIMBERLY PENCILS 


are smooth and don’t smudge” 


GENERAL combaiw U.S.A [©] "KIMBERLY”[©] 525 HB 









Read what 
he says. 


R. GouDY is the most noted type designer 
M today. Because he is also one of the most 
sincere and respected men in his field you can 
count on it that KIMBERLY pencils act the way 
he says they do in his letter above. 


But there is really nothing surprising about 
KIMBERLYS’ perfection: they are made to con- 
form to the highest standards of performance “‘in 
action’. They come in seventeen degrees of hard- 
ness, each of which is smooth, uniform and will 
never scratch. KIMBERLYS have great strength, 
requiring a minimum of sharpening and standing 
up under pressure when other pencils fail. 
You'll find too, that when erased, or when 
drawings are pulled out from a pile of others 
they will not smudge. 


In every field where drawing pencils are used 
men at the top are using KIMBERLYS. And why 
not, when the cost is only ten cents and there 
isn’t a better pencil to be had at any price! 


We also make KIMBERLY thin lead colored 


pencils for a variety of uses. 


(This advertisement is set entirely in 


type faces designed by Mr. Goudy.) 


GENERAL PENCIL COMPANY 
JERSEY CITY NEW JERSEY 
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A FREE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE FOR 
READERS OF PENCIL POINTS 


Replies to box numbers should be addressed care of 
PENCIL POINTS, 330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
Position Wanted: Architectural student graduating in June 
from Miami University desires position as junior drafts- 
man in any office. Experience main object. Salary to cover 
living expenses. Harry Campbell, 1822 Lytus Avenue, 

Middletown, Ohio. 

Position Wanted: Young man, 21, ambitious, evening 
architectural student, wishes connection with architectural 
and building firm in Chicago. Technical High School grad- 
uate. Will do stenography and general office work. Leonard 
R. Rocol, 2971 N. Lawndale Avenue, Chicago, III. 

Position Wanted: Designer-draftsman, 10 years’ general 
experience, residences, apartments, commercial and altera- 
tion work, preliminary studies, working drawings, specifica- 
tions, details, etc. Holder of certificate of registration in 
New Jersey. Age 31, married, references. Will accept 
any reasonable salary. Edward A. Bicks, Architect, 66 
Wolf Place, Irvington, N. J. 

Position Wanted: Architectural student, 20, graduate of 
High School and Mechanics Institute, desires to make con- 
nection with an architect or architectural renderer. Can 
do drafting, freehand drawing and rendering in various 
mediums, especially in pen and ink. Knowledge of perspec- 
tive. Willing to do anything in architect’s office at mod- 
erate salary. Also willing to work in spare time for 
experience. L. R., 2111 Quentin Road, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Position Wanted: Good knowledge of multiple dwelling 
act, zoning law building code. Five years’ study of archi- 
tecture and building construction. Registered for evening 
course in air conditioning, heating and ventilation. Some 
previous experience in architect’s office. Understand de- 
tails and mechanical equipment of bakery plants, dairies and 
other food industrial buildings. Comprehensive business ex- 
perience. Will gladly accept interviews for future appoint- 
ment in builder’s, architect’s or engineer’s offices. Samuel 
A. Bloom, 680 Central Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Position Wanted: Young man, 18 years of age, with two 
years’ experience at the Cooper Union School of Architec- 
ture, desires any drafting room position. Salary, time re- 
quired, no object. Experience main objective. Irving Hoff- 
zimer, 1231—43rd St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Position Wanted: Young man, 24, studying architectural 
design at John Huntington Polytechnic Institute of Cleve- 
land, desires position in architect’s office in New York City 
in any capacity, even as office boy. Only living expense 
salary desired and a chance to start from the bottom and 
get ahead. Can report on short notice. G. C. Spry, Geneva, 
Ohio. 

Position Wanted: Young man, 23. High School education 
and studied architecture four years. Would like to start in 
architect’s office as office boy and work up. Deeply inter- 
ested in architecture, and salary is no object. Experience 
main incentive. J. Clinton Davis, 304 Rudy Avenue, Hen- 
derson, Ky. 

Position Wanted: Architectural designer, draftsman, any 
capacity or in kindred line. Government experience, salary 
nominal. Shirley, 50 West 86th Street, New York City. 
Position Wanted: I am a technical school graduate and 
have had one year of Building Construction at New York 
University. At present studying architectural construction 
and design at Pratt Institute, 2 years of which I have com- 
pleted. Four years’ drafting and electrical layout in build- 
ings and thoroughly understand architectural plans and de- 
tails. Can submit models made from plans. Will supply 
best references and locate anywhere in New York City or 
Long Island. Experience main object and salary secondary. 
Robert H. George, 9511-125th Street, Richmond Hill, N. Y. 
Position Wanted: Designer and draftsman experienced in 
residential, ecclesiastical, public and industrial building prob- 
lems from preliminary sketches to details. Salary moderate. 
David C. Lange. 

Position Wanted: Building foreman and estimator, study- 
ing architecture, would like position with architect or builder 
leading to drafting job. Will consider opportunity for more 
extensive drafting experience as part of salary. Formerly in 
$5000 class. Married and will work anywhere. George 
Rose, 553 N. Maple, Ridgewood, N. J. 
Position Wanted: Registered New York architect desires 
position anywhere—thoroughly familiar with current post 
office requirements, bars and residences and modern design. 
Schooling consists of Columbia, Beaux Arts, and European 
travel. 13 years in well known offices in New York, Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore and the Middle West. Correspondence 
desired. John Hironimus, 3095 30th Street, Long Island 
City, N.Y. 
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«“TONCAN;> 


ege” COPPER *e,9* 
MO-LYB-DEN-UM 


IRON PIPE 









TONCAN IRON 


PLUS 


REPUBLIC ELECTRIC 
WELD... EQUALS LONGER LIFE IN SERVICE 


ALSO RII ST 


SOTTO OR 













There are plenty of places in buildings, in industrial plants, in mines and in marine 
service where the conditions of use are severe enough to make it well worth while 
for the buyer of pipe to spend all the time necessary to obtain a complete under- 
standing of the relative merits of the many kinds available. 

Such a comparison will bring to light the fact that Toncan Iron Pipe combines 
the rust-resistant qualities of a true alloy iron and the fine physical characteristics ; 
that result from the Republic electric resistance weld process. 

Remember these facts when specifying or buying pipe. Toncan Iron is an alloy 
of refined iron, copper and molybdenum. In rust-resistance it ranks first among the 
ferrous metals after the stainless alloys. The finished pipe is uniform in grain 
structure throughout. Also, it is perfectly round, straight, uniform in diameter and 
wall thickness, and free from rust-promoting scale. 

The experience of thousands of users prompts the statement that in Toncan Iron 
Pipe you will find a big plus value—longer trouble-free life and less frequent need 
for replacement. Write today and ask us to send you a copy of “Pipe for Permanence.” 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES =SyR@ > YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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Architectural Guild’s 
Monthly Letter 


News from New York 

In the spring of 1933 95%, or about 
within the New York Metro- 
politan area were unemployed. 

In the spring of 1934, 3000 of our 
are on C.W.A,. payrolls, active, 
great deal 
already accomplished on preliminary sur- 
vev work for Housing and Slum Clear- 
A few fortunate ones are actually 


3500 of us 


men 
busy, and hopeful with a 


ance. 
working on designs, plans, and details of 
Public Buildings in with 
the City Administration’s excellent plan 
to modernize the Parks, Bathing Beaches, 
Hospitals, Schools, etc. 


connection 


“The Guild” and C.W.A. 

In the 1933, 
when the Civil Works Program began, 
the salary received by the majority of 
our men was $24 per 42-hour week, or 
5914 cents per hour. The Guild’s Re- 
lief and Employment Committee im- 


month of December, 


mediately set to work. Conferences 
were held with the local authorities and, 
when no. satisfactory agreement was 
reached, telegrams were sent to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, Sec retary Perkins, Ad- 
ministrator Hopkins, Senator Wagner, 
Mayor La Guardia and others concerned. 
\s a result of our action, the Federal 
C.W.A. authorities sent Mr. Shaw, their 
regional representative, to investigate our 
working conditions in New York. He 
discussed our problems with the Relief 
and Employment Committee Chairman 
and agreed to submit our case to the 
authorities. 

On January Ist, 1934, the minimum 
rat f 38-hour week or 79 


( Oo 
rth Ol 


$30 per 











Our 
committee continued its ceaseless efforts 
for adjustment on a more equitable basis. 
Additional conferences were held with 
the authorities. Many letters and tele- 
grams were sent, all presenting, intelli- 
gently, the need for recognizing our 
skill developed by years of training and 


cents per hour was put into effect. 


experience. 

In February, we received the mini- 
mum rate of $30 per 30-hour week, or 
$1 per hour, and this was continued to 
March 3lst. Starting with April the 
new Relief Plan under the same Ad- 
ministration will supplement the C.W.A. 
To date no definite rate of pay has been 
established for Architectural men work- 
ing on Relief. 

We shall continue to do our duty un- 
selfishly and to devote our efforts to the 
welfare of Architectural men and 
women, so that, within our profession, 
just and reasonable working conditions 
will prevail. 


N.R.A. and “The Guild” 


Our Code 
real hard work under able leadership, 


Committee, with some 
has also gained recognition by the Fed- 
eral Authorities. Submission of briefs— 
including pleas for decent working con- 
ditions—telegrams, hearings, 
ences, letters, and more letters brought 
The Architects withdrew their 
code for revision. N.R.A. Construction 
Industry Code states that Architects and 
employees are to “Bargain Collectively” 
and establish regional contracts of pay 


confer- 


results. 


rates and hours. 
For the New York area the “Guild” 





\ BIT OF MODERN 


ITALIAN SCULPTURE RECORDED IN 


PENCIL 


APRIL, 


BY 


1934 


has elected its ablest men to serve as a 
commission to negotiate a regional con- 
tract with the Architects. After thor- 
ough preparation, this Commission al- 
ready has taken the initial step with the 
Architects and the N.R.A. Tt is adso- 
lutely essential for the success of these 
negotiations that more than 50% of all 
the Architectural Employees throughout 
the nation belong to the Architectural 
Guild of America. Let us all redouble 
our efforts and make the ‘“‘Guild” the 
representative of all the Architectural 
men and women in our great nation. 


The Constitution 

All members by this time have re- 
ceived a copy of the proposed Consti- 
tution and By-Laws. It is your Consti- 
tution and you have been given an equal 
part in making it a fine, just, and demo- 
cratic document. 


General 

As “The Guild” we have received ex- 
cellent cooperation from the government 
authorities from our President down. 
Most of this progress was made due 
to our active executive board and our 
equally. energetic committees, after 
working hours, on Sundays and holidays. 
If 100 active men, backed by 1000 
members in their city can accomplish so 
much, need we say what 10,000 active 
men throughout the nation could do. 
Let us, then, show the world that we, 
as Architectural men and women, not 
only can design beautifully, plan and 
supervise efficiently, but that we can 
think and work in unison with the finest 
goal in mind—which is to help each 
other and to help al] humankind to make 
our little world a better place for us 

and those who will follow us. 

(Signed) ‘THEo. B. Voyvopick, 
Chairman, 
Relief and Employment Committee. 
Architectural Guild of America 
101 Park Avenue—Room 226 
New York, N. Y. 
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SCOHY wiNbDow GLASS 


It’s perfectly clear—Quality does count. SCOHY 
WINDOW GLASS is as clear as the waters of a tropical 
lagoon—consistently so. Glass Contractors know Scohy 
Service and Reputation—they are our references. One 
look through Health-Lite proves SCOHY Quality. 


SCOHY SHEET GLASS CO. 
SISTERSVILLE WEST VIRGINIA 


“WINDOW GLASS COSTS LESS THAN PLATE” 


SPENCERIAN LITTLE LESSONS 
IN PEY DRAWING 
Srceneeetlt on nosidlirrc oman MI. BRK 


LESSON 3: IRREGULAR LINES 















IN ADDITION to the customa ry straightand 
curved lines, many others are employed,varying 
reatly in character and direction @ Study 
en reproductions and copy some of thz 
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Use WHATMAN for 


Competitions 


You want the judges to see 
your work at its best; therefore, 
use paper worthy of it. For Archi- 
tectural competitions WHATMAN 
Double Elephant size either Hot 
Pressed or Cold Pressed is the 
choice of those who know. 


Most dealers have WHATMAN 
in stock. If yours hasn’t, send 
your order to us. 









H. REEVE ANGEL & CO., INC. 
7-11 Spruce Street New York, N. Y. 


od) WRIATMAN 


Genuine HandMade 
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Competition Demands Common Sense Dictates 


“FULL BLACK INK ~* 


In competitive projects such as “A Design for a Detached 
Residence” in this issue of Pencil Points, as well as in actual 
practice, HIGGINS’ INDIA INK is regarded as the “full 


standard” for most accurate delineation and reproduction. 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Inc., 271 Ninth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Drawing Inks 
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A Notable 


THE WORK OF CRAM AND FERGUSON. 
Including Work Done by the Boston Office of Cram, Good- 
hue and Ferguson. 
With an Introduction by Charles D. Maginnis, 
This book contains approximately 330 pages of plates illus 
trating small and large churches, collegiate and school build- 
ings, libraries and residences 
Many of the photographs are of details of altars, choir stalls, 
screens, pulpits and other church furniture 
368 pages—11 x 14—on heavy coated paper. The whole is 
handsomely bound in buckram, stamped in gold, and enclosed 
in a slip case : $6.00 


DRAWING WITH PEN AND INK. 

Arthur L. Guptill, 
The book offers instruction in the art of pen drawing, rather 
than a statement of facts concerning its history or a discussion 
of the relative merits of the works of its followers It fur 
nishes a sound and thorough guide for the study of pen and 
ink and its various techniques 


444 pages—9 x 12—over 800 illustrations $8.50 


SKETCHING AND RENDERING IN PENCIL. 
Arthur L. Guptill, 


Devoted to the study of drawing in pencil—from the elementary 
stages through outline, light and shade, free hand perspective, 


life drawing and architectural drawing. \ textbook for the 
student and a reference book for those more advanced. 
200 pages—9 x 12—lIllustrated... ; ; : .. . $5.00 


DRAFTING ROOM PRACTICE. 
Eugene Clute, 


[he purpose of this book is to present, in a clear and useful 
manner, a view of present day drafting room practice, as shown 
by the methods employed in the offices of some of the best 
architects. The entire work of the drafting room is included 
within the scope of this book, not only in the actual making 
of drawings, but the handling of projects from the time they 
come into the office until they are executed 


300 pages—9 x 12—over 200 plates ere 


PRACTICAL REQUIREMENTS OF MODERN BUILDINGS. 
Eugene Clute, 


Concise statements of the requirements for buildings for dif 
ferent purposes, together with architects’ drawings and photo- 
graphs that illustrate the latest practice in meeting these 


requirements, make up this book Architects who are widely 
known as specialists have co-operated with the author. 
300 pages—9 x 12—over 200 plate pages . .$2.00 


GOOD PRACTICE IN CONSTRUCTION. 
Philip G. Knobloch, 


Contains 114 Plate Pages of construction details with more 
than 300 subjects Every detail has been tried and proven in 
actual construction and compiled from the files of the exe- 
cuted work of ten leading architectural offices and combined 
and revised to make them applicable to construction work in 
general 

Formerly issued in two parts at $4.00 each, has now been 
revised, enlarged, and published in one volume. 


114 plate pages—9 x 12—cloth bound ; «6 + oe 


The Pencil P 


330 West 42nd Street 


FOR APRIL, 0934 


THE ARCHITEC7’S LAW MANUAL. 
Clinton H. Blake, Jr., 


Covers every relation of the architect involving law. It is not 
intended to make a lawyer out of an architect, but to help the 
architect avoid the pitfalls that are before him. Nine special 


forms, and a complete set of the Forms and Documents of the 
American Institute of Architects are included. Concludes with 
a summary of 49 “Don'ts” and one “Do.” 


253 pages—6 x 9—bound in library buckram. .. .$3.00 


THE STUDY OF ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN. 
John F. Harbeson, 


This book, which follows the method of the Beaux Arts, allows 
the student to study at will the underlying principles of archi- 
tectural design and serves to save a great deal of time for 
both student and instructor. An excellent textbook for the 
student and a reference book for the more advanced—a_ book 
to be kept at hand for ready reference 


300 pages—9 x 12—lIllustrated : ‘ $7.50 


PERSPECTIVE PROJECTION. 
Ernest Irving Freese, 


\ simple and exact method of making perspective drawings 
Contents: Straight Line Figures, Curved Line Figures, Enlarge 
ments and Reductions, Domes, Foregrounds and Interiors, The 
Author's Drafting Room Method, Supplemental Illustrations 


63 pages—9 x 12....... Oe Te Ee $1.75 


THE TREATMENT OF INTERIORS. 
Eugene Clute, 


To get into the heart of the matter of the treatment of interiors 
is the purpose of this book. Brief paragraphs point out new 
tendencies in decoration and interior <iesign as well as much 
about the early American traditions and European styles. There 
are chapters on the use of batik hangings, tapestries, old wall 
papers, and the importance of metal work 


208 pages—9 x 12—lIllustrated......... by cok shen Se ee aa $4.00 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR A HOSPITAL ERECTED AT WEST 
CHESTER, PA., BY YORK AND SAWYER, ARCHITECTS. 


This book presents the actual specifications including mechan- 
ical specifications for the Chester County Hospital as prepared 
by York and Sawyer with notes and comments by Mr. W. W. 
Beach. Completely indexed and cross-indexed 


500 pages—8!/,. x 11—Illustrated ene Cy 


rHE SMALLER HOUSES AND GARDENS OF VERSAILLES, 
1680-1815. 
Leigh French, Jr., and Harold Donaldson Eberlein, 


[his volume sets forth an aspect of French domestic architec- 
ture in the I7th and 1I8th centuries. Here are illustrated a 
number of small French residences whose treatment is ap- 
plicable, with but little modification, to the present require- 
ments of a considerable part of the American public. Exterior 
and interior views, with descriptive text, notes on plans, gar- 
dens, materials, finish, colors, sizes, etc. 
200 pages—9 x 12—lIllustrated 


ARCHITECTURE TOSCANE (A Reprint). 
Measured drawings by A. Grandjean de Montigny and A. 
Famin, Architects, Fellows of the French Academy in Rome. 


Published in 1827. Preface and description of plates by 
John V. Van Pelt. 


Contains the full 110 plates of the original edition, an index in 
English as well as in French. 

110 plates, with index and chronological list of architects— 
iE oot necrodien ss aoa ci ck oe $2.00 
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ing Architectural Books 
Pencil Points’ Library 


D’ESPOUY’S FRAGMENTS D’ARCHITECTURE ANTIQUE DATA SHEETS, Set No. 1. 
(A Reprint). Don Graf, - 
3 100 plates chosen from the original 200 drawings selected from [his set contains data on the following: Tennis Courts, Motor ‘ 
4 those made by the winners of the Grand Prix de Rome of the Car Dimensions, Double Bed Hotel Room, Sizes of Pianos, 
‘ Ecole des Beaux Arts, during their studies in Italy. The selec Gravity Type Retaining Walls, Estasis of Columns, Hand and 
4 tion of plates consists of ornament Greek, Roman and Pompeian Bevel of Doors, Orientation Chart, Heights for 2%”, 25%”, 2%”, ; 
a —friezes, entablatures, cornices, columns and capitals, such 3” and 3%” Brick Courses, Capacity of Tanke. Septic Tank 


2 


details of furniture as chairs, tables, vases or urns, bas-reliefs, 


dad tall Gunman Sewage Disposal, Standard Sizes of Clay Flue Linings, Stand- 


ards for Softwood Flooring, Dormers in Wood Framing, 
100 plate pages—9 x 12 a ; Facey . . $5.00 Mutuled Doric Order. 
24 sheets—33, x oie leaf punched to fit any standard 
METAL PLATE LITHOGRAPHY. binder. a a wala alee & RR ae aheara ware dard ae ala paren Grea $ .75 
C. A. Seward, 


A brief and concise but adequate manual of technique for tie 
process of drawing on and printing from zinc and aluminum 


= RM BEB 


plates to produce lithographs. DATA SHEETS, Set No. 2. 

4 Text covers graining and preparation of plates to receive the Don Graf, 
drawing, making the drawing with crayon or wash, finishing . : ; : 
the plate, gumming up, selecting and preparing the paper for This second set contains the following: : Heights _for 3% 
printing. Preparing the plate and etching it, printing by Brick C ourses, Uncoursed Stonework, Coursed Stonework, 
several methods, protecting the plate after printing, storing the Standard Sizes of Partition Tile, Standard Sizes of Side 
plates, the transfer method, and miscellaneous points concern- Construction Tile, Standard Sizes of End Construction Tile, 
ing manipulation. Joints in Terra Cotta Washes, Solid One-Way R. C. Slab Table, 
72 pages including 20 plates—-8°4 x 11°4—cloth........$2.00 Solution of Right Triangles, Decimals of a Foot, Decimals of an 


Inch, Circular Arcs, Chords and Segments, Horseshoe Courts 

Official Standard, 1932 Motor Car Dimensions, Standard Plumb- 

THE DESIGN OF LETTERING. ing Symbols, Size of Fireplace Flues, Wattage of Electric Out- 
Egon Weiss lets, Stock Wood Door Patterns, How Many Risers?, Horizontal 

, Sundial, Spell it Right, Dimensioning Pitfalls, How to Draw 


Alphabets of every style, with “net values’ carefully worked an Ellipse. 

out, are provided for the convenience of the user of this book 

By the use of Mr. Weiss’ system of “Net Values” an inscription 24 sheets—3% x lake Merny leaf punched to fit any standard 
to fit a given space can be laid out right the first time binder. I hee Sing at wic mie a wd at cour clare ideas $ .75 


so accurately spaced that only minor modifications, if any, 
will be necessary. 
192 pages—9 x 12—155 Text Illustrations.............. $3.00 
DATA SHEETS, Set No. 3. 





GOOD PRACTICE IN CONSTRUCTION—Part II of the Original Dan Grek, 
Edition. The third set of this series covers the following subjects: 
Philip G. Knobloch, Standard Dimensions of Softwood Lumber; Septic Tank Sewage 
; : . ; . : Disposal; Determination of Roof Leaders; Heights for 2%” 
This volume contains details for store fronts, log cabins, cick sant Wickets ak ‘Mieeal Freight Train Cl 
theatres and other buildings that are constantly being built vee ourses; eights of Materials; Freig rain earance 


Diagram; Instant Joist Chart; Coursed Stonework; Kitchen 
Planning; Tangents 0° to 45°—Cotangents 45° to 90°; Lino- 
leum Floors; Sizes of Bedroom Furniture; The Circle and The 
i ” a Ss . Square; Tangents 45° to 90°—Cotangents 0° to 45°; South 
WINNING DESIGNS (1904-1927) FOR THE PARIS PRIZE IN Vertical Sundial; Sizes of Beds; Dining Alcove; Sines 0° to 

ARCHITECTURE. 45°—-Cosines 45° to 90°; Typical Hotel Guest Room; Wood 
Finish Flooring; Sines 45° to 90 Cosines 0° to 45°; North 


52 plate pages—9 x 12—Special Price.......... eee 


SLOT MST HE ALTE Ba RT eT 


Portfolio of 38 plates containing all the winning designs in 


a 


the Paris Prize Competitions Programs are given for each Vertical Sundial; Cubic Cost Calculator; Period Furniture. 3 
problem. All drawings are reproduced at ee scale to 24 sheets—3°%, x 634—loose leaf punched to fit any standard ica 
give maximum assistance to students Preface by John binder. $ .75 fl 
+ i Ao ; ohk GE ease ke a Sora a ae ileal awe ‘ 

18 plates—10 x 15—20 plates—I15 x 20...... $1.75 aS 


ne 





DATA SHEETS, Set No. 4. 
METAL CRAFTS IN ARCHITECTURE. Don Graf, 


Gerald K. Geerlings, The fourth set of this series covers the following subjects: 


Fg Pm eA, RN 


This book has been prepared for the purpose of creating a Secants 0° to 45°—Cosecants 45° to 90°; Flashing of Stone 
practical reference guide for the” architect, craftsman, and Joints; Squash Courts; West Vertical Sundial; Characteristics 
layman who is interested in either the historical or practical of Glass: Gale Loads on Limestone Lintslas Wilke of Grick 
aspects of the various metals used for decorative effect. Piers: Bins Peiut tubo aad Siuctit: Veeiel Shaan Sat ee a 
208 pages—9 x 12—277 Illustrations, cloth......... $7.50 tical Sundial; Areas of Plane Figures; How to Figure Re- 


actions; Dead Loads of Building Material; Secants 45° to 90°— 


. Cosecants 0° to 45°; Sizes of Dining Tables; Marble Wain- " 
| WROUGHT IRON IN ARCHITECTURE. scots; Recessed and Twin Mail Chutes; Tile Floors; Balloon ie, 
J Gerald K. Geerlings, Framing; Surface Type Mail Chute; Garden Steps and Walks Fi 

This is a companion volume to ‘Metal Crafts in Architecture” of Brick; Billiard Rooms; Planning the Mail Chute System; BS 


by the same author. It combines for the first time a practical Mail Chute Receiving Box. 


discussion of craftsmanship, of what can be justly expected of 24 sheets—3%34 x 634—loose leaf punched to fit any standard 
the metal with economic limitations. There are chapters deal- bsinvehans , igen Seg Te, vane 


ing separately with the iron-work of Italy, Spain, France, the 
Lombards, England, Germany and the American Pre-twentieth 
Century and the Modern. 

9 x 12—324 Illustrations, cloth.............$7.50 


Sets 1, 2, 3, 4 Complete $2.50 
Any two sets 65 cents each set 





208 pages 


| Press, Inc. 
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New York, N. Y. | 
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Announcements of New Products, 
Changes in Personnel, etc. 


THE NEW B & G VISCOSTAT 

Announcement is made by the Bell & Gossett Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill., of the introduction of the B & G Viscostat, 
which, when placed in the fuel line of an oil burner, is 
said to give more 
heat, a cleaner fire, 
better combustion 
and at a lower 
cost. It is de- 
signed to convert a 
heavy low priced 
oil to one of a 
lighter gravity, so 
that the burner can 
function more 
eficiently and with 
an absence of car- 
bon deposits. 

The Viscostat 
requires no change 





in the oil burner. There are no moving parts to clog or 


wear, and no adjustments to make. It is made in two sizes, 
the senior for large burners up to 12 or 15 gallons per 
hour and the junior. to fit small burners up to 5 gallons 
per hour. ‘They will operate on any oil burner in proper 
working condition except pot type and wall flame burners. 


LOXIT SYSTEM SIMPLIFIES FLOOR LAYING 

Ordinary tongue and groove wood flooring can now be 
laid easily, rapidly and perfectly, by using the Loxit Sys- 
tem recently announced by the Knapp Brothers Manufac- 
turing Co., Chicago, Il]. Loxit is a mechanical system and 
uses no nails, wood sleepers, or mastic. 

A metal channel 11% in. wide by 5/16 in. high, with 
overlapping top edges, is used instead of wood sleepers. 
This channel is laid over the subfloor, 12 in. or 16 in. o.c., 
in the same general manner as wood sleepers. “The wood 
flooring is laid in 
the same way 
that a 

would be 
but, 


nailed 
floor 
laid 
of using nails to 
fasten the floor- 
ing, a metal clip 
The 
carpenter slips 
these clips into 
the channels im- 
into 


instead 


is used. 





board and drives them 
The simple opera- 


ahead of the last 
place by driving up the next board. 
tion of driving up the board forces the clips to bite into 


me liatels 


and over the tongue of one board and embed themselves 
in the groove of the other, thus securely locking both 
boards together and to the channel. The tongues of the 
clips are slotted so that they may easily adjust themselves 
to the tongue and groove of the flooring. ‘They are made 
lightly wider at the bottom than the channels, thereby 
assuring a tight gripping contact with same. 

Loxit is said to be ideal for remodeling work since, 
laying within a total thickness of only 11% in., it requires 


no structural preparation. It lays readily over old con- 


crete, wood, and other types of subfloors without the 
necessity of structural changes. 

The Loxit System is now available for more than 
twenty different uses besides flooring, including the setting 
of acoustical tile in both matched and broken joint patterns. 
THREE LEVELS OF ILLUMINATION FROM ONE 

LIGHTING UNIT 

The Edwin F. Guth Co., St. 

Dual Super-I]uminator, an indirect lighting unit for store 


Louis, announces the 


illumination, especially small and medium size_ stores, 
most of which have 


definite low points : j 


and peaks in their Ti 
daily business cycles. 4 

This unit can be 
equipped with 
double 
sockets which makes 
it possible to obtain 
three levels of illu- 


contact 








mination from one 
unit by using the 
new Mazda three- 


light lamp and ob- 
tain greater lighting 
value for a given 





expenditure of elec- 
tricity. 


The fixtures can 


be equipped with <s6 
electrolier canopy = = 
switch. One pull ( 


i cee — 


it possible to utilize the lower wattage filament alone for 


of the switch makes 


the less exacting requirements, the second pull gives the 
higher wattage filament by itself and the third pull gives 
both low and high wattage for high level illumination 
for active shopping periods. 

Each unit is supplied with four color caps, green, amber, 
blue, and ruby, and can be changed in a second’s time. 
This makes it possible to change the decorative scheme as 
desired. 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY CO. ENTERS 
FOLDING PARTITION FIELD 

American Car and Foundry Company will manufacture 
and market a new idea in folding walls and _ partitions 
which it has developed and patented in association with 
John T. Fairhurst, nationally known pioneer in the fold- 
ing partition field. Mr. Fairhurst is now associated with 
the A. C. F. organization and will assist in marketing the 
new product. 

The A. C. F. Fairhurst patent Unit-fold partitions are 
divided into a given number of doors of specified type and 
thickness. No hardware is visible except operating handle 
on end door, doors being mounted on single heavy ball- 
bearings, two casters to each door. Both top and bottom are 
provided with automatic instantaneous locking device, top 
guide having an automatic vertical adjustment. ‘There is 
a master-door at folding end with mortise lock and latch, 
no bolts or hinges being applied. 











The A. C. F. Fairhurst patent Duofold partitions are 
divided into a given number of doors of specified type 
and thickness. Sections are hinged in pairs of two doors 
each, with invisible hinges. Partitions roll on single heavy 
ball-bearing adjustable casters, on small track, flush with 
floor. ‘Top guides slide in steel groove; top and bottom 
guides having automatic vertical adjustment. 


NEW GENERAL ELEC sSRIC GAS BURNING 
FURNACES 

The General Electric Co. has announced a line of gas 
burning furnaces, supplementing its oil furnace placed on 
the market a year ago. The gas furnace will be a coordi- 
nated unit with burner, boiler, control and all parts en- 
closed in a single jacket of distinctive appearance, and 
G.E. air conditioning dealers throughout the country will 
be ready to make installations immediately. In addition 
to the dealers now handling G.E. oil furnaces and air 
conditioning equipment, new dealers are now being ap- 
pointed in territories where natural gas is easily available. 

To provide a central location for shipping and to be 
near the natural gas territory, the new furnaces will be 
manufactured in Cleveland. A factory has already been 
equipped and production is under way. 

Various sizes of gas furnaces will be available for resi- 
dential, commercial and small industrial applications, and 
also for large quantities of hot water. The G.E. gas 
furnace will also be interchangeable with the G.E. oil 
furnace as part of the G.E. air conditioning system. 

NEW FRAMELESS FLY SCREEN 

A new frameless, all-metal fly screen, which represents 
a distinctly different departure, has just been announced 
by the Cincinnati Fly Screen Co., Cincinnati. It comes 
complete, ready for quick installation and is made for use 
in double-hung windows and covers the entire opening. 

This new type of screen is installed 
from the inside, requiring only four 








’ screws. The top rail of the screen is 
placed over the two screws and 
locked into position. Then the 
bottom rail is placed over two screws 
at the bottom of the frame and 





locked. A 
selvedged edge fits 


special 


against the outside 
window stop. The 
screen is easily 


tightened by a con- 
venient device so 
that it is always 
tight, good-looking 
and insectproof. 

Since there is no frame, there are no side pieces to ob- 
struct light and air. Screen guides are eliminated and no 
fitting is required. The full length permits either top or 
bottom window sash, or both, to be open, giving maximum 
ventilation. There are no rolling parts to get out of order, 
and no painting or maintenance expense required. 

Window washing is facilitated, as release of the bottom 
catch permits the screen to swing free at the bottom. A 
neat, trim appearance is given both inside and out. 


J-M HARD BOARD 


Johns-Manville has recently announced the addition of 
J-M Hard Board to its already extensive list of building 
materials. This new material is an all-wood fibre board 
product of unusual density, strength and toughness. It 
has a smooth surface, pleasing color and, in its natural 
state, provides a mottled or burl effect. If desired, it 
may be painted, stained, varnished or waxed in the same 


manner as wood. 
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Among its numerous applications, J-M Hard Board is 
used for paneling walls and ceilings, for partitions and 
folding screens, for display windows and store counters, 
for window shelves and radiator shields, and for the con- 
struction of practically every household article that can 
be made of wood. 

A specially processed material, J-M ‘Tempered Hard 
Board, is also available for use where extra hardness and 
toughness are required. Both Hard Board and Tempered 
Hard Board are furnished 1%”, 3/16”, 14” and 
5/16” thick; 4 ft. wide and 6, 8, 9, 10 and 12 ft. long 
and in the following popular short sizes: 4 ft. wide by 
1, 2, 3 and 4 ft. long. 


A NEW JACKETED OIL BURNING BOILER 

A new jacketed boiler designed especially for firing with 
oil] has been introduced by The Thatcher Co., Newark, 
N. J. It is being built in two series and marketed by the 
company as the 
**Oil Master.” 
it is a 
zontal cast iron 


hori- 
sectional boiler 
with provisions 
for 
and 


summer 
winter in- 
direct hot water 
heating. 
36 1s 
finished in pear] 


Series 
gray enamel] 
chromium 
trimmings. At 
the upper left 
corner is a 


with 


square steam 
gauge, the name 
plate is in the 
upper center 
panel, and the 
water gauge on the right. An observation port is provided 
in the center panel at the top of the combustion chamber. 





It has the same interior 
construction as the 36, but the jacket does not enclose the 


Series 26 is finished in green. 


steam gauge or the water glass. 

Both series are made in four sizes to handle up to 940 
sq. ft. of equivalent direct steam radiation. Hot gases in 
the combustion chamber go into the indirect passages at 
the front of the boiler, pass to the back, and are led twice 
the length of the boiler again into the flue at the back. 
RADIATOR ANNOUNCES CHANGES 
IN SALES PERSONNEL 

The National Radiator Corporation, Johnstown, Pa., 
announces the appointment of L. R. Snelling as manager 
of planning and distribution. Mr. Snelling will supervise 
the development of sales plans and other policies of the 
C. L. Crouse, vice president of the corpora- 
tion, will direct all branch and divisional sales activities. 

Fred R. Dannies has been appointed manager of the 
New York office with headquarters at 55 W. 42nd St. 
He will direct the sales program in the metropolitan 
New York area. Rudolph A. Schmicker, formerly New 
York credit manager, and more recently acting branch 


NATIONAL 


corporation. 


manager, has been appointed assistant manager of the New 
York office. Paul J. Bracken has been made manager of 
the Boston sales office and showroom located at 250 Stuart 
Street in that city. 


Ravenna Mosaics, Inc., announces the consolidation of 
office, studio and showroom in the penthouse at 30-20 
Thompson Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. 
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large or small, houses or apartments. 
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early American, to the elaborate and, to some eyes, 


THE TREATMENT OF INTERIORS 


Eugene Clute 


Price $4.00 


To get into the heart of the matter of the treatment of interiors is the purpose of this book—to epitomize 
good present day practice in the use of old architectural and decorative forms, and to give due recognition to the 
European efforts to develop a modern style. The book is intended not only for architects and decorators, but also 


for men and women everywhere who wish to make their homes as attractive as possible, whether those homes are 


Brief and well pointed paragraphs tell the home builder about new tendencies in decoration and interior 
design as well as much about the early American traditions, European styles and the various periods which have been 
drawn upon in the last few years for “period” furnishing. ‘There are chapters on the use of batik hangings, tapes- 
tries, old wall papers and the importance of metal work. 


The book touches lightly upon various tendencies—rather than styles—from the austere comfort of the 


weird developments of modern European furnishings. 


208 pages, 9 x 12, adequate text and illustrations. 


Should you return it in five days, your money will be refunded. 


THE PENCIL POINTS PRESS, Inc. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 





























